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The Court and The League 


BY PROFESSOR F. H. HODDER, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


There has been so much misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation in regard to the relation between 
the World Court and the League of Nations that it is 
worth while to make a plain statement of the facts. 
This is, perhaps, the more necessary, now that the 
United States Senate has voted to adhere to the 
Court, in. order that the public may not be misled by 
unfounded criticism. 

The World Court is an American project and, as 
it happens, a Republican project, although there is 
no good reason why it should be regarded as a party 
question at all. The idea of the Court antedates the 
League of Nations. The United States has always led 
the movement for the settlement of international con- 
troversies by arbitration rather than by force. Before 
the first Hague Conference was called in 1899 we had 
settled fifty-seven controversies of our own in that 
peaceful way besides acting as arbitrator in a number 
of controversies between other nations. 

When the first Hague Conference met during Mc- 
Kinley’s administration Secretary Hay instructed our 
delegates to undertake to secure from the Conference 
the establishment of a World Court to which the 
nations of the earth could take such controversies as 
they saw fit for adjudication. The Conference created 
what was called the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
It was not really a court, but a panel of about one 
hundred and thirty judges, consisting of four judges 
from each member state, from which a court could be 
chosen whenever a controversy arose. As these judges 
are scattered all over the world, living in their homes 
and pursuing their usual vocations, the arrangement 
was far from satisfactory. One can easily imagine 
how difficult it would be for our Supreme Court to 
function if it had to be organized from a panel of 
judges for every case that came before it. The task 
is less difficult in the international field only because 
the number of cases coming before an international 
court is far smaller than the number coming before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. For every 
case that arose a great deal of time was lost in 
organizing a court for its trial. Moreover, it was far 
more difficult to agree upon judges for the trial of a 
particular case than to choose them upon general 
principles. When the second Hague Conference was 
Roosevelt's administration in 1907, 
Secretary Root again instructed our delegates to 
undertake to secure the establishment of a real court, 
The reason for their 
failure was that the powers were unable to agree upon 
the way in which the judges should be chosen. 


called during 


but they were unable to do so, 


Before a third Hague Conference was called the 
World War broke out and that was finally terminated 
in 1919 by the treaty of Versailles. In the treaty 
President Wilson embodied the Covenant of the 
League of Nations which was to be submitted to the 
nations of the world for ratification. ‘The Covenant 
was ratified by fifty-five nations, to which Germany 
may be added, making fifty-six—practically all the 
nations of the world except four: Russia, Turkey, 
Mexico and the United States. The League thus 
established rests not upon the treaty of Versailles, 
but upon the ratification of the Covenant by the 
nations joining the League. 

The Covenant established a deliberative body con- 
sisting of two branches, a Council, and an Assembly, 
that meet in Geneva, Switzerland. The Council con- 
sists of ten members; four permanent members repre- 
senting the Great Powers, exclusive of the United 
States, and six members elected by the Assembly. 
The Council meets quarterly and subject to call at 
the place designated by the President. The Assembly 
consists of not more than three representatives from 
each of the member states and their self-governing 
colonies, but each of the member states and their 
colonies has but a single vote. The Assembly meets 
annually, in September, at Geneva, Switzerland, 
which was designated as the Seat of the League. The 
League has now been in operation for six years. The 
Council has held thirty-eight sessions and the Assem- 
bly six and, despite notable failures, the League has 
succeeded beyond all _ reasonable expectation. 
Whether we like it or not, all really international 
movements will henceforth be carried out under the 
auspices of the League. It is absurd to suppose that 
fifty-six nations of the world are going to scrap their 
organization because there are some things about it 
that some people in the United States do not like. 

The fourteenth article of the Covenant provided 
that the Council of the League should formulate plans 
for a Permanent Court of International Justice. This 
Court was to hear and determine “any dispute of an 
international character which the parties thereto 
agree to submit to it,” and to give advisory opinions 
upon any subject submitted to it by the League. To 
carry out this provision the Council appointed an 
Advisory Committee of Jurists of which Mr. Root 
was a member. This committee formulated a Statute 
creating the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The League approved the Statute and then 
submitted it for ratification to all nations, to those 
who are not members of the League as well as to 
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those who are. The Statute was signed by the rep- 
resentatives of forty-eight states and so far has been 
ratified by thirty-six states. 

The sources of the authority of the Court and of 
the League are entirely distinct. The authority of 
the Court is derived from the ratification of the 
Statute. The authority of the League is based upon 
the ratification of the Covenant. The membership of 
the Court and the membership of the League are 
distinct, since some states have ratified the Covenant 
that have not yet ratified the Statute, and a state may 
join the Court without joining the League. 

The Court consists of eleven regular judges and 
four deputy judges chosen for a term of nine years. 
The deputy judges serve in the absence of the regular 
judges. The judges are nominated by the so-called 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, and are elected by a 
majority vote of the Council and Assembly of the 
League, but only one judge can be chosen from any 
one state. This mode of election was suggested by 
Mr. Root. Once chosen the judges are absolutely 
independent of the League. A judge can be expelled 
only by a unanimous vote of his colleagues. As a 
matter of convenience the expenses of the Court are 
apportioned among the member states, collected and 
paid by the League, but this work could be done by 
the Court itself if it saw fit. The Court meets annu- 
ally in regular session at The Hague, and in special 
session subject to the call of its President. The juris- 
diction of the Court is limited to the controversies 
that the parties involved agree to submit to it except 
that there is a provision that states, if they see fit, 
may accept compulsory jurisdiction upon a few 
designated points. Critics of the Court claim that 
the United States might be haled before the Court 
upon all sorts of counts, but anyone who has read the 
Statute knows that the Court will not assume juris- 
diction over any question affecting the United States 
unless we see fit to submit the question to the Court 
for its decision. If we agree to submit a question to 
the Court then we are in honor bound to accept the 
decision just as every state that submits a contro- 
versy to a board of arbitration is bound to accept the 
result. The sanction of the Court rests almost wholly 
upon international public opinion. No state has ever 
yet refused to accept the result of an arbitration to 
which it has agreed to submit a controversy. To do 
so would put it in the class of outlaw states and no 
state can afford to eliminate itself from the family of 
nations. Reputation is as important to a nation as it 
is to an individual. 

The Court was established by the election of fifteen 
of the outstanding jurists of the world as judges, in- 
cluding Mr. John Bassett Moore, the foremost Ameri- 
ean authority upon international law. The Court 
organized in January of 1922, and adopted its rules 
of procedure. Since then the Court has held eight 
sessions, four regular sessions and four extra sessions 
and has rendered six judgments in controversies sub- 
mitted to it by the states involved and given twelve 
advisory opinions upon questions submitted to it by 
the League of Nations. This would seem to be a 


pretty good showing when we remember that during 
the first three years of the existence of the Supreme 
Court of the United States no case whatever was sub- 
mitted to it. Opponents of the Court are inclined to 
criticize the advisory opinions, but the giving of such 
opinions is a quasi-judicial function and is conferred 
upon their Supreme Courts by nine states of the 
United States. The World Court has already decided 
that it cannot give such opinions except with the con- 
sent of all the states interested. 

The great advantage of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice is that it furnishes a tribunal 
to which nations can immediately refer legal contro- 
versies that arise between them. It thus removes the 
causes of international misunderstanding and di- 
minishes the danger of war. It will not usher in the 
millennium, but any institution that diminishes, in any 
degree, the danger of war is a boon to mankind. The 
Court is superior to a board of arbitration, because the 
controversies submitted to it are decided by jurists 
of international reputation upon the principles of law 
instead of being compromised as is likely to be the 
case in a special board of arbitration. Another great 
service that the Court will render is that it will in 
course of time reorganize the body of international 
law that has been shot to pieces by the events of the 
last decade. 

The objection to joining the World Court that 
weighs most heavily in the popular mind is that it 
violates the warning of Washington and Jefferson 
against entangling alliances. It should be borne in 
mind that this warning was not directed against all 
alliances, but only against such as entangle. It was 
directed against the old system of balance of power 
by which it was sought to keep peace by balancing 
groups of nations against each other. That system 
broke down in the World War and has been super- 
ceded by a world alliance, and a world alliance, as 
President Wilson pointed out in his peace address, is 
not entangling. Moreover, when the warning of 
Washington and Jefferson was given nations were 
comparatively isolated. Even the states and cities of 
the United States were isolated from each other. 
Communities were largely self-sustaining. All that 
has passed. Nations are so far inter-dependent that 
they cannot maintain their standard of life without 
the products of other nations and the prosperity of 
each depends upon the prosperity of all. Under 
these circumstances the degree of isolation contem- 
plated by Washington and Jefferson is no longer 
possible. 

The real reason for the opposition to joining the 
Court was that it is a step toward joining the League 
of Nations. Some who favor the Court want to go 
further and join the League, while others who favor 
the Court want to stop there. The Senate reserva- 


tions provide specifically that joining the Court in- 
volves no relation to the League, that we shall par- 
ticipate in the election of judges upon an equal basis 
with members of the League, that we may with- 
draw from the Court at any time, that the Statute of 
the Court shall not be changed without our consent 
and, finally, that adherence to the Court shall not be 
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construed as a departure from our traditional policy 
of non-interference in the political matters of other 
nations or a relinquishment of our traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions. There is no 
denying the fact that joining the Court is a step in 
the direction of joining the League, but there can be 
no possible necessity of taking another step unless we 
desire to do so. It will make little difference to the 


Court whether we join or not. The Court will go on 
without us. The question is, can we afford to re- 
pudiate an institution that makes for international 
peace and especially an institution that we ourselves 
first suggested? Can we afford to leave to other na- 
tions without our participation the remaking of inter- 
national law? Can we afford to fall out of the line of 
international progress? 


Developing the Social Studies at 
Syracuse University 


BY PROFESSOR 


In view of the increasing emphasis placed on the 
social studies throughout the whole of our educa- 
tional system, together with the lack of agreement as 
to what is implied by the term, a preliminary round 
table conference was called on June 26 and 27, 1925, 
by the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University, for the purpose of outlining 
plans for a summer session in 1926 which would be 
specially designed for those interested in a better 
understanding of the problem of citizenship training. 
A limited number of teachers and educators, largely 
from those engaged in work in the secondary schools, 
was invited to the conference. About 40 responded, 
including two representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, one from the State League of 
Women Voters, and several members of the Social 
Science Departments of Syracuse University. 

After a preliminary session, in which the purpose 
of the conference was outlined in some detail, three 
round tables were organized and requested to dis- 
cuss: (1) the feasibility and desirability of preparing 
for the summer session a special curriculum for social 
science teachers; (2) the scope and character of the 
various courses to be included, and (3) the teaching 
staff to conduct these. 

The recommendations of the round tables were 
unanimously adopted by the conference and have since 
been accepted as a sailing chart by the Syracuse au- 
thorities in charge of the summer session. As a con- 
sequence of the conference, the following currieulum 
is offered to teachers of social studies, and, it should 
be noted, limited to teachers or to graduate students 
anticipating teaching. 

Provision is made for (1) introductory courses in 
economics, sociology, and social psychology for the 
purpose of filling up gaps in one’s information, (2) 
for supplementary and advanced courses in history, 
(3) for methods 
courses, and (4) for showing in what manner the 
social sciences may be and should be integrated, (5) 
for guidance in research for those working toward 
an advanced degree. 


sociology, and political science, 


The effort to develop the integration of the various 
elements which make up the social studies will be 
covered most definitely by two items in the program. 
The first is a course for teachers in which the relation 


EDGAR DAWSON 


of the various social sciences, history, social psy- 
chology, etc., to each other and to teaching will be 
discussed. This will not be a course in abstractions, 
but will deal practically with the making of a course 
of study in the conditions that now confront us. It 
might be called a course in curriculum making, but 
for the fact that it will go nearer to the root of the 
matter than do most courses in curriculum making. 

The second is an integration seminar. All of the 
members of the staff will take part in this seminar, 
which will be in the nature of a clinic for the dis- 
cussion of selected social, political, and economic 
problems. As each such problem is taken up it will 
be examined from the point of view of the psycholo- 
gist, economist, historian, political scientist, practical 
teacher, school administrator. Such discussion will 
tend to make clear the unity of scientific knowledge 
of social forces and processes and to break down the 
partitions which tend to separate our workers into 
air-tight compartments of specialization. The re- 
action from this specialization, which -runs_ to 
emotional general discussion by immature pupils, will 
not be wisely resisted until a reasonable substitute be 
found for the present isolation of subjects of study. 

Further orientation and stimulation will result 
from lectures by visiting specialists who will outline 
their methods, discuss exhibits of materials from their 
special fields, and submit bibliographies for additional 
research along the particular lines they suggest. Ten 
such visitors are to be provided. 

In a word, the machinery of the enterprise has in 
mind a synthesis of the elements assembled and repre- 
sented by specialists in social psychology, economics, 
political science, history, sociology, science of educa- 
tion who have analyzed society in the regular course 
of their researches and teaching. This synthesis is 
sadly needed. If it is not made by scientific leaders, 
efforts to make it will continue to appear among those 
who know little of the elements involved. Those who 
are interested in social studies, training for citizen- 
ship, education at large, or any other phase of social 
progress, will look to the Syracuse effort with sympa- 
thetic eyes, hoping that it will succeed in turning out 
a product which will appeal to three classes—the 
scientists, the educators, and the general public. 
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History and the Other Social Studies in 


Junior and Senior High Schools: 
American History in Senior High Schools 


BY FRANCES MOREHOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Tendencies in the Teaching of Senior High 
School American History, as Shown 
in a Study of Recent Syllabi 

Of all possible means of finding the widest path in 
the field of high school teaching, that of examining 
syllabi, and especially state syllabi, has been chosen 
for two reasons: in the first place official syllabi carry 
with them a certain authority which means that the 
suggestions are actually in use in the territory 
covered by their jurisdiction, and in the second place 
the safeguards thrown around such official publica- 
tions to prevent the entrance of illicit novelties is full 
and effective. The wild and irresponsible vagaries 
of reckless innovators have no more place in state 
syllabi than have Holy Rollers in a Presbyterian 
church. When, therefore, a recommendation or sug- 
gestion is found in a state syllabus, or even in that 
of a state university or a considerable city, it may be 
accepted as a more or less accepted thing, of respecta- 
ble lineage and association. The present inquiry, 
undertaken. with a view to ascertaining what is hap- 
pening in the teaching of American history in the 
eleventh grade, where it is the typical unit of the 
social studies, is, therefore, presented with a fair 
degree of confidence. The straws in the wind are 
reputable straws, vouched for by educational au- 
thority and accepted by classroom teachers. And, 
although they blow in many ways, they do indicate on 
the whole, as may hereafter be shown, certain general 
tendencies which give promise that the whirlwind of 
advice, experiment and doubt lately prevailing may 
settle into a goodly breeze pointed toward progress. 


Tur Ams or American History Courses 

Beginning in an orthodox way with aims, the in- 
quirer finds a promising variety in the array of 
syllabi before him. Three stand out prominently 
because of manifold repetition: the mastery of facts, 
the development of good citizenship, and the appre- 
ciation of and devotion to high ideals. Whatever 
mind to desert the teaching of facts there may be 
among experimenters, none appears in the official 
guides given to teachers. Lansing and Trenton 
among the city syllabi mention fact-mastery particu- 
larly; Indiana, New Jersey, and Minnesota assert its 
importance.* In many cases specific facts are em- 
phasized, especially where laws or public opinion 
demand certain topics of all schools. Thus the state 


syllabi of Utah, Connecticut, South Carolina, Minne- 
sota, and Washington speak particularly of the laws 
and Constitution that are to be taught with the history ; 


while Utah adds also a knowledge of national poli- 
tics.* Several syllabi go further than a fact-mastery 
requirement, and stipulate that the interpreting of 
facts is a prime object. New Jersey (p. 66) quotes 
Professor Johnson’s statement that the aim of history 
is to make the social and political world intelligible. 
Utah, South Carolina, Kansas, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Minnesota ask, with varying formulation, for 
an understanding and the ability to interpret our 
national institutions and _ present-day problems. 
Among the city syllabi Baltimore, Bayonne, and 
Trenton give the same emphasis to interpretation.* 
Lansing puts especial emphasis upon current events, 
which involve, if well taught, a great deal of the 
interpretation of past events. 

Good citizenship is probably well in mind in the 
planning of many courses and syllabi in which it is 
not specifically mentioned. The states of Utah and 
Indiana think it worth naming, as does the Alaska 
territorial syllabus, in which it has first place. It 
also appears prominently in the Bayonne and Trenton 
outlines and in the syllabus of Pierce and Sharpe 
from the University of Iowa.‘ The latter syllabus 
mentions economic efficiency as a special aim, and 
with Utah puts emphasis upon the good use of leisure 
time. Utah thinks that the leisure time of our citizens 
may well be utilized in the study of national affairs, 
which is probably well worth emphasizing in other 
western states, where remoteness from the political 
center makes interest in the nation at large a matter 
for definite training. The conscientious use of the 
franchise and a willingness to deal with national 
problems are other aspects of citizenship that are 
named. 

The appreciation of and devotion to American 
ideals appear in many forms and places, but are 
particularly mentioned by South Dakota, Alaska, 
South Carolina, and New York, and by the two New 
Jersey cities already cited.” New York gives a 
“summary topic,’ American Ideals, which directs 
students to further work to be done toward “a per- 
fect democracy.” The same thpught is repeated in 
many places in connection with the dynamic direction 
of activities, which is frequently emphasized. It is 
to be noted that in the Bayonne plan, local history is 
especially enlisted for the clarification and emphasis 
of ideals. In places where there is a strong con- 
sciousness of fine local traditions, and especially 
where there are historical remains of any kind that 
can be requisitioned, teachers will surely find this a 
useful idea. 
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Scattering aims, found mentioned once or twice, in 
clude the development of critical ability, and a critical 
attitude, urged as an aim by Lansing, and recom- 
mended by Maryland ° and Connecticut; the clarifica- 
tion of the terms “Liberty” and “Equality,” by South 
Carolina; and the development of a technique of 
thought, study, and bibliography, by Baltimore and 
Kansas. Sympathetic understanding of other nations 
is urged by South Carolina and New York, and pro- 
vided for definitely by Minnesota, which enumerates 
among its aims that of giving an insight “into the 
parallel development of neighboring American 
states whose future is so closely linked with our own.”’ 
Kansas says a word for scholarship, New York for 
the “historic sense’; while Lansing, Baltimore, and 
Trenton all mention the object of creating an interest 
in historical literature. Fairmindedness is strongly 
urged by Utah and Alaska, and implied by New 
Jersey and other states. Patriotism, as such, is 
mentioned only by Connecticut, Maryland, South 
Carolina, and New Jersey, of the state syllabi ex- 
amined; and Maryland, lest she be misunderstood, 
hastens to justify the misused word by explaining 
that true patriotism, not chauvinism, is meant. As 
early as the 1916 New Jersey syllabus, chauvinistic 
teaching was branded as a past aspect, an old- 
fashioned fallacy. Maryland precedes the formula- 
tion of specific aims for history by a repetition of the 
seven main objectives of the N. E. A. Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education; and 
these are clearly in the minds of several other sylla- 
bus-writers. 

The motivation of history study with an idea of 
creating a bent toward changing things for the better 
is common, especially among the western syllabi; but 
is, perhaps, best illustrated by the Baltimore outline, 
which is especially dynamic and significant in this 
respect. “Reform” is no longer, it seems, a word to 
be avoided. The necessity of change is taken for 
granted in most of the syllabi. 

There are other aims, specific and implied, in the 
list; but as many of them are germain to other phases 
of our discussion, and must be considered later, they 
may be omitted here. 

Metnops or TEACHING 

In respect of method the syllabi contain surpris- 
ingly little. Some states give such general directions, 
as that notebooks shall be used, bulletin boards pro- 
vided, or supplementary reading insisted upon. Con- 
necticut treats the subject respectfully, while Minne- 
sota gives suggestive paragraphs interspersed with 
the topics of the curriculum—by far the most con- 
crete method help in any of the syllabi. Maryland 
gives good specific suggestions, pp. 158-161. The 
suggestions given on pages 29 and 30 of the Con- 
necticut syllabus for the development of the critical 
attitude are interesting. 

But much may be inferred from the general treat- 
ment, as to dominant tendencies in method. The 
treatment by topics is general, and the number of 
topics grows shorter on the whole, although the Utah 
course, with its long list of unorganized topics, is an 


exception. Bayonne gives twenty topics and Minne- 
sota nineteen, arranged in four groups. Iowa State 
arranges its material in thirty-five topics, each 
roughly for a week’s work. The New York syllabus 
is the best example, perhaps, of the new long-unit 
tendency, for its topics number only seven. An ex- 
treme example of the unrestrained topical method is 
to be found in a commercial outline, which carries all 
topics through every period, finishing up one subject 
and laying it neatly on the shelf before attacking the 
next. Such a method is hardly, of course, practicable 
for high school use, and one does not find it in any 
official syllabus. 

On the other hand, nowhere is there any sign of 
the old-fashioned history-by-administrations method. 
Chronology is observed with deference, but is never 
made arbiter of presentation. Connecticut recom- 
mends that the facts be presented in a generally 
chronological order, with later topical reviews, and 
this method seems fairly general. The New York 
syllabus recommends such a presentation as shall 
show national development and explain the present, 
bringing out both continuity and unity, and develop- 
ing the historic sense. It emphasizes the “world 
point of view instead of periods or groups.” In this 
outline also the authors have followed the excellent 
plan of printing required topics in italics, with sup- 
plementary and enriching ones in plain type. The 
seven main topics are well outlined, chronological 
order being neither transgressed nor defied, but 
sanely subordinated to the subjects of national evolu- 
tion. The second topic, which is repeated from the 
report of the Committee of 1921, is so clearly 
chronological that it may be used, as is suggested, by 
those who feel the necessity of keeping closely to 
time sequences, 

A third general characteristic on the method side 
is the prevalence of what is usually and loosely called 
a problem method, but which is more accurately a 
problematic statement of topics. South Carolina em- 
phasizes this especially, Alaska follows suit, and the 
Iowa University outline gives an excellent example 
of the method worked out in clear, orderly, related 
units. There is nowhere any sign of a tendency to 
subordinate the orderly arrangement of historical 
facts to serve a consideration of present-day prob- 
lems; but rather the problems are brought in where 
the subject-matter suggests them. 


BaLaNce AND EMpPuasis 

Relative emphasis has changed much of late years 
in two respects, those of the kinds of history presented 
and of the periods given detailed study. The in- 
creased importance of social and economic history 
since the beginning of the present century finds its 
echo here, of course. New York notes the increase 
since 1910, the date of a previous syllabus. Kansas 
emphasizes industrial and agricultural phases, and 
calls attention to diplomatic history. Minnesota puts 
first in its aims the giving of a “balanced story of the 
development of the United States from political, 
social, economic and geographic or territorial points 
of view.” The work, as developed at Iowa State and 
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reported in the University of lowa Extension bulle- 
tin, shows a careful balance of elements including 
science, social custom and education; while in the 
South Dakota bulletin five lines of development are 
systematically followed. A number of syllabi men- 
tion the use of historical novels, useful in giving clear 
ideas of social history, and the Utah syllabus gives a 
list of such novels. 

In the matter of time allotment there is little uni- 
formity. Many syllabi make no attempt either to 
work out a definite time schedule, or to indicate by 
any other means the relative emphasis to be put on 
different periods. Extreme stress is not placed on 
very recent history, as was often the case during the 
World War, but there is much more time given to 
comparatively recent history than was the case ten 
years ago. The University of Iowa bulletin recog- 
nizes the perspective of events rather better than any 
other outline. 

In an attempt to judge roughly of the practice in 
this respect, a comparison has been drawn up of the 
seven outlines which give at least an indication of the 
division of time that is considered advisable. Of the 
seven plans, that of the 1921 Joint Committee on 
History and Education for Citizenship Report’ 
finishes to the Civil War by the end of the first 
semester; Indiana to about 1860, Maryland to about 
1800, Minnesota to 1815, Trenton to 1822, Bayonne 
to about 1840, and Lansing to about 1825. In the 
case of some states the time spent on the early period 
is lengthened by legal requirements for the teaching of 
the Constitution in American history classes. The 
following table shows more clearly the variety of 
time emphasis by a division of the whole course of 
American history into the pre-Constitutional, the 
Early National in which a distinctively American 
character was being built up, and an Expansion 
period in which isolation gradually gave way to 
world citizenship. 


Syllabus Weeks to 1789 Weeks to 1865 Weeks to date 
1921 Report .... 6 15 15 
Maryland ....... 14 11 9 
Indiana ......... 7 ll 13 
Minnesota ...... 14 11 9* 
TOWB .cccccccces 6-8 15 ll 
Lansing ........ 15 8 12 


* Including time given to Canadian and Latin-American 
history. 


Certainly nothing is to be deduced from this but 
the conclusion that a great deal of freedom of opinion 
and practice prevails, and that teachers in general 
may put in their time as suits best the particular 
objects which they have in mind. Is it fair also to 
add, since some of the states planning most liberally 
to emphasize modern applications in their work do 
not insist on any special emphasis upon recent history, 
that there is an implication that the history of all or 
of any periods is equally valuable for social pur- 
poses? 

A variation of interest in the usual program is pre- 
sented in the Kansas and Alaska plans, which do not 
cover the entire period usually presented. The 
Kansas outline, following a suggestion of J. R. 
Green, begins American history with the triumph of 


Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham. Alaska begins 
with the national period. New Jersey omits the 
period before 1760 except as some topics demand 
the development previous to that date. 


NATIONALISM 

In reading through the various syllabi one is struck 
by the pervading consciousness of American national- 
ism. Whether this is the result of recent emphasis 
upon nationalism as a factor in world history or a 
direct outgrowth of a new national consciousness 
coming from participation in the World War and 
world affairs, is not clear; but that the makers of the 
syllabi have accepted the steps in the development of 
national life as a basis for periodic division, is very 
clear. Three large periods of American life seem to 
stand out in all of the syllabi in which an ordered 
arrangement upon some general principle has been 
attempted: that of European dependency, that of the 
acquiring of a distinct national life and character, 
and that of the entrance of the United States into the 
family of nations. In some cases a fourth is inter- 
posed between the second and the third: that of the 
testing of nationality and its triumphant emergence 
from that test. In every case the national idea 
appears. It is sometimes connected with that of 
westward expansion, a phase much more emphasized 
ten years ago than now, since in the meantime it has 
been accepted and assimilated into the general fabric 
of the national tradition. Often it is contrasted with 
sectionalism. Certainly no phrase of recent years has 
had more potent influence than that one of the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies of the N. E. A. concerning 
“a vivid conception of American nationality.” * The 
phrase appears again and again in the syllabi. 
Particularly clear examples of its influence appear in 
the University of Iowa Extension bulletin and in 
Maryland’s outline. It is also to be noted in those of 
Vermont, Iowa State, New Jersey, Utah, and South 
Dakota.® Maryland makes the national point of view 
as opposed to the local or sectional one, the first of 
her aims, and supplements this with a very good dis- 
cussion of nationalism and of the importance of 
teaching the truth about one’s country.’® It is im- 
portant to note that chauvinistic nationalism is in- 
variably condemned; the tendency is not to magnify 
the nation unduly, but rather to call attention to 
national character and development. 

A most interesting development of the national 
theme with the conjuring keyword of “Democracy” 
is to be found in the Vermont syllabus. Vermont 
devotes the ninth year to general social science of a 
simple character, takes up European history to 1700 
in the tenth year and finishes it in the eleventh. The 
twelfth year is then given over to a combination of 
American history with social science. There are four 


parts: Pre-national American history, which centers 
about the planting of European stocks in the New 
World; a story of the development of democratic 
institutions, beginning with the Virginia Assembly of 
1619 and continuing through the World War; a con- 
sideration of government as organized democracy ; 
and fourth, a study of the Problems of Democracy, 
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for which a long list of problems is given and also the 
outline for combined history and problem study of 
the 1921 Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship report.'* The program is well integrated 
and motivated, and ought to serve its purpose well if 
the high school students of the state of Vermont are 
able to carry it out. But there are fully two years of 
good stiff high school work covered by the outline. 
In placing community civics in the ninth grade 
instead of the eighth, the Vermont authorities have 
encountered the same problem that confronts all 
school systems that have done this; and the over- 
crowded twelfth grade program is their attempt at a 
solution. If spread over two years, the course there 
outlined should prove invaluable in citizen-training. 

The recurring theme of nationalism, as has been 
said, is well worked out in the Vermont outline. The 
first part of the study shows the roots of population, 
and the European conditions which made in the New 
World a laboratory of democracy. The second part 
traces the growth and change in democratic institu- 
tions. The third exhibits the machinery by which 
the people propose to carry out their will. The fourth 
shows the obstacles, enemies, shortcomings, and 
puzzlements of a working democracy which has 
become a national habit of action. 


Tue Extension or AMErican History 

Perhaps the most marked change observable in the 
recommendations of these syllabi is the abandoning 
of that water-tight exclusiveness that was once the 
traditional American attitude. There was a time 
when American history textbooks contained scarcely 
a mention of any other countries, save such as we had 
whipped in wars of their nefarious concocting. To- 
day both textbooks and syllabi show a thawing out 
toward Hyperborean regions not under our own flag, 
and a tendency to recognize both neighboring lands 
and the place of the United States in the family of 
nations. 

Most of the outlines do this through additional 
emphasis on the foreign relationships of the United 
States, a tendency noticeable in the outlines of the 
University of Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, and New 
York, and to some extent in Utah. The inclusion of 
the World War, with its causes, and our national 
history since 1898 naturally forces more attention 
toward foreign affairs than was once necessary. 

Maryland goes farther still in suggesting some 
Latin-American history as an elective, for which a 
good outline is given, pp. 182-184; while Minnesota 
boldly includes two weeks of Latin-American history 
and one of Canadian history, outlined with references, 
in its year’s work. New York includes a little 
Canadian history in its world history, while New 
Jersey gives an outline (pages 182ff) for elective work 
in Latin-American history that teachers will find 
useful. 

Another phase of the tendency to enlarge the scope 
and view of American history is found in those courses 
in which the history of the United States is taught as 
a part of world history. The school at Mooseheart 
includes American history in a two-year course 


vouched for by A. B. Hart and W. C. Spencer,* the 
topics in American history being correlated with those 
of world history from about 1515 on. The result is 
to show the place of this nation in the world rather 
effectively. ‘The Bayonne course announces the aim 
of developing a sympathetic understanding of world 
relations through “our own ideals, customs, and 
traditions,” but does not say how this is to be done. 
The influence of some hypothesis of unity is apparent 
in the Vermont plan, and also in that of New Jersey, 
which recommends the teaching of European and 
American history together until 1700, after which 
separate courses are given, and this is done with the 
stated object of showing the continuity of Old and 
New World history. 

The combination of European and American history 
in a single Modern History Course, as taught at the 
University High School in Chicago, is described by 
Professor Hill in Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph No. 24," with an outline of the eight topics 
about which the study is organized. Of these, two 
are chosen from the field of distinctively American 
history, the story of the slavery struggle and the 
story of the westward movement in the United 
States; but all the topics are such that the American 
aspects may readily be brought out. It is very pos- 
sible that the time has come when, if three years 
cannot be spared in the high school course for a sur- 
vey of European and American history, a two-year 
combination course giving a survey of world history 
including the most significant movements and accom- 
plishments in the United States, will give to young 
Americans the most practical preparation for living. 
The fact that such a course has been planned and pre- 
sented and found fairly satisfactory in the University 
of Chicago High School is in itself significant of the 
growing recognition of the United States in the family 
of nations. 

The kinds and degrees of extension noted above 
show how variously this spirit of broadening-out is 
manifested. From the added emphasis on foreign 
affairs, with the explanation of world-history which 
makes our diplomatic history intelligible, the tendency 
moves to a real integration of American with world 
history, or to a frank inclusion of a brief survey of 
portions of Pan-American history. And with this 
broadening comes inevitably the omission of tra- 
ditional elements once sacredly guarded and repeated 
as necessary parts of national history. Professor Hill 
tells in his account of the work at the University 
High School at Chicago, of the girl who had never 
heard of Pocahontas. Doubtless the new develop- 
ments will in a few years give us a set of high school 
students to whom the Boston Tea Party, Perry’s 
slogan on Lake Erie, Washington’s hatchet, and 
Grant’s brand of whiskey will be equally unknown. 
But they will have an understanding of the develop- 
ment of the human race in its world, and of the part 
in this development which our own country has 
played, for the want of which the present generation 
of Americans have made some egregious blunders. 

There is another type of extension which is re- 
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peatedly manifest in the syllabi: the extension of 
application. History for history’s sake is nowhere 
evident, despite the steady respect for fact which is 
shown in all of them. The increased space given to 
problems, the distinctly ethical twist in the recom- 
mendations, the pre-eminent place of the truth in the 
minds of the syllabus writers, all indicate that back 
of the courses is the earnest hope of the history 
teacher so to show forth the subject as to make it 
contribute to sane, incorruptible and idealistic citizen- 
ship. Writers are always somewhat shy of open 
espousal of ethical ends, lest the self-conscious 
rationalists accuse them of sentimentality; therefore, 
the straws in the wind here are doubly significant. 

A recapitulation of apparent tendencies in the 
recent syllabi shows, then, a frank motivation of 
curriculum and methods in the interests of sane 
patriotism and good citizenship; an emphasis upon 
scholarliness in selection, presentation and emphasis ; 
a broadly topical method with a strong bent toward 
concrete application to present-day national and 
international problems; great variety in the allotment 
of time and emphasis so far as periods are concerned, 
and a steadily increasing amount of social and eco- 
nomic history ; a pervading consciousness of national- 
ism, but a conscious repudiation of chauvinism; and a 
tendency to enlarge the field and scope of the history 
taught, at the cost of many details of doubtful social 
value formerly included, to cover the main movements 
in the Western Hemisphere with which our own 
country is concerned. 


* Course of Study in History, Civics, and Economics for 
the Lansing Public Schools, Board of Education, Lansing, 
Michigan, 1922. Secondary Course of Study, American 
History, Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 1923. Bulletin 
No. 65D, History and Social Sciences, Indiana Department 
of Public Instruction, 1923. Bulletin No. 3-B, Social 
Studies, American History, Minnesota Department of Edu- 
cation, August, 1924, 

*? Utah Course of Study for the goog Sere State 
Department of Public Instruction, July, 1923. A Manual 
of the Social Studies for Secondary Schools, Connecticut 
State Board of Education, 1924 or 1925. Parkinson, B. L.., 
High School Manual, South Carolina Department of Edu- 
cation, 1923. Bulletin No. 22, High School Manual, Wash- 
ington Department of Education, 1923 or 1924. Syllabus 
of Social Studies for Secondary Schools, Part One, New 
Jersey Department of Public Instruction, 1925. 

* Price, R. R., A Notebook in American History for 
Kansas Schools, Topeka, 1921. University of the State 
of New York, Albany, 1922. Course of Study in Social 
Science, Junior and Senior High Schools, Bayonne, N. J., 
Board of Education, 1924. The Social Studies, Baltimore 
Department of Education, 1925, pp. 383ff. 

*Manual and Course of Study for the High Schools of 
Alaska, Alaska Department of Education, Juneau, 1922. 
Pierce, B. L., and Sharpe, E. E., Courses in the Social 
Studies for Senior High Schools; Eleventh Grade United 
States History, University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, 
No. 119, Iowa City, 1925. 

* High School Manual for South Dakota. Pierre, 1922. 

*The Teaching of the Social Studies, a Manual for 
High School Teachers, State Department of Education, 
Maryland (Maryland School Bulletin, v. VI, No. 4 De- 
cember, 1924. Pp. 149ff). This syllabus, with that of 


Minnesota, is perhaps the most helpful and suggestive of 
the p, since the course and the objectives are most 
clearly and fully outlined. The Minnesota syllabus carries 
many of the same ideas rather further. 


*Tue Hisromica, Ourtoox, XII: 208-218 (June, 1921). 

* Report, p. 150. 

*High Schools of Vermont Manual and Courses of 
Study, State Board of Education. Whole Bulletin, No. 1, 
Part III, 1923. 

* The peculiar sub-title on p. 150 is perhaps a misprint 
for “National Interests Paramount Over Local Interests.” 
Certainly the context indicates no anti-social tendencies 
on the part of the authors. State syllabi seem particularly 
to suffer from bad proofreading, perhaps because they are 
rarely sent back to the real authors for this rite. 

"THe Hisroricar Ovrioox, XII: 216-218, 

* Hart, A. B., and Spencer, W. C., Mooseheart Course 
of Academic Study. Mooseheart Press, 1920. 

“Studies in Secondary Education, I. University High 
School, University of Chicago, January, 1923, pp. 103ff. 


Recent Tendencies in Method in Eleventh 
Grade American History 

In the methods used for high school history the 
last five years have seen what promises to be an 
almost epochal development, the changes centering 
about three principles which seem now to be pretty 
well defined. They are the long unit, the higher 
standard of student performance, and the separation 
of the learning processes. The first two are generally 
recognized and fairly standardized; the third involves 
much diversity of practice and is not generally so well 
understood or so widely used. Its inclusion here 
seems to be justified by the fact that in some form or 
other it appears repeatedly in the newer methodology, 
and must find formulation if the remarkable results 
sometimes attained are adequately to be explained. 

The long unit seems to some teachers who have 
used it, the great discovery of the age. It is the result 
of a perfectly natural evolution in methods, beginning 
with the day-to-day assignment of single lessons, 
progressing through topical units extending over 
several days, passing through the week-unit for 
which many texts are conveniently arranged, and then 
extending triumphantly into its present compre- 
hensive scope. Behind this sequence is that great 
nation-wide movement which is making high school 
work what college work was a few years ago, which 
is stiffening requirements all along the line to bring 
school accomplishment up to the demands of modern 
life. Behind it also is a new respect for the mind of 
adolescent youth; too long limited by old tradition 
and the faulty leadership of ill-trained teachers. 

The teacher who wishes to organize his course in 
long units divides the year’s work into from five to 
ten topics. The treatment of these topics depends 
upon the methods used by the teacher in question; 
some hints will be found in the paragraphs below and 
in the two illustrations which follow. The essential 
thing is that in his view of the subject the student 
sees clearly from the beginning that events may be 
grouped about a unifying social aim, movement, 
characteristic or set of events, for perhaps a long 
period of time. There is, of course, danger here of 
giving too distinct a color to history, of making one 
interpretation too all-inclusive. The danger is to be 
recognized and guarded against, but not exaggerated ; 
even a one-sided view of history that is clear and re- 
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memberable is probably better than the net result of 
a few blurred impressions that was too often the final 
residuum of short-unit work. 

In the higher standard of student performance are 
to be found the more spectacular aspects of the new 
methods. Those who have seen students write a good 
examination for which no questions were given, or 
deliver an interesting lecture on a social movement 
without the stimulation of question or comment from 
either teacher or fellow-students, realize how much 
the new methods are doing in developing hitherto un- 
dreamed-of possibilities in learning and enjoyment. 
The raised standard justifies itself first of all in the 
keen pleasure which it brings to good students, in the 
zestful experiment of finding out how far one may go 
and how much one may accomplish. 

This pleasure springs from the fact that teachers 
who expect more of their students must perforce de- 
pend upon the students to do it. Students are forced 
to work more by themselves, to depend upon their 
own powers and judgment, to organize and dig and 
reconstruct on their own. The pedagogical reasons 
for this have been repeatedly set forth by able 
psychologists and educators, and are generally 
accepted; it is the technique of independence which 
is still in the realm of experiment and formulation. 

The process of student performance begins with 
the mastery of fact, where learning always begins. 
The field to be surveyed is wider and the mastery 
must be surer and more permanent than was neces- 
sary under a daily detailed test method, with merely 
responsive attitudes on the part of the learners. 
Teachers who use the long unit find they must revert 
to very old-fashioned fact-learning, such as our grand- 
fathers faced if they attended good schools a long 
time ago; but unlike our grandfathers the modern 
student is only beginning when he learns his facts. 
By a paradox of education, the infinitely harder task 
of the modern student is far easier of accomplishment, 
because the incentive has increased in greater ratio 
than the task. 

The necessity of thoroughly mastering facts has 
brought back as part of the new method, what used 
to be the mainstay and chief activity of the old, effec- 
tive drill. If facts are the basis of learning, they 
must not only be well and permanently mastered, but 
they must be learned early in the process and used, 
not as the sole end, but rather as a means to a more 
worth-while end. Good drill is now more important 
than ever. The correct association of related facts 
is the very groundwork and frame of good history 
learning. Some students of mediocre or low ability 
never go beyond this stage of the history-learning 
process, and this fact should be fully and frankly 
recognized by teachers, parents, and superintendents. 
No method can manufacture inherent ability. No art 
of teaching can make thinkers out of students of low 
I. Q.’s, or interpreters of historic movements out of 
boys and girls incapable of conceiving abstract ideas 
and immaterial processes. But the students of low 
ability will find themselves interested in the earlier 


stages of the process along with their more gifted 
fellows, and as their rate of progress is slower will 
find themselves well engaged for the entire time given 
to the unit. A wise teacher knows the abilities of his 
students and does not expect impossibilities. He does 
expect maximum performance according to ability 
from all. Some modification of the Dalton plan is 
useful for securing these varied and adapted results, 
although in a socialized recitation it is not impossible. 
In the second place all students who are capable 
are expected to find approximate historic parallels, 
to see the principles involved and the aims of social 
movements, and to apply those principles and aims 
to some extent to modern problems. The mastery of 
facts and their interpretation involves understanding 
what has happened on three levels—the actual mind- 
picture of the occurrence, the meaning of the occur- 
rence in the progress of the race, and the possible 
meaning of the occurrence in the future of the race. 
Only the best students will do all of this adequately, 
but all should be exposed to the opportunity to do it. 
The third phase of the raised standard has to do 
with the expression of this understanding; it gives 
the index to the intrinsic performance. The pith of 
the higher requirement is that the student is changed 
from a responsive creature answering to the best of 
his ability what the teacher asks of him, to a con- 
structive creature who, from the materials placed at 
his disposal, under the general direction of the educa- 
tional engineer who oversees the work, makes for 
himself the very best mental reconstruction of certain 
segments of race history under consideration that 
he can; and then presents this reconstruction for his 
own testing and for the pleasure and profit of his 
fellows. He must master the vocabulary of the study, 
he must fill in the given outlines with his own choice 
of detail, having first satisfied the minimum require- 
ments for social needs. This consciousness of con- 
structive activity is the stimulating essence of the 
method for the student. It adds joy to expression 
and subtracts drudgery from the hard work, which is 
an essential part of the method. Students must work 
far harder under a long-unit, individual-test method 
than under any conventional daily-recitation one. 
But the possible variety of expression is greater, and 
the sense of personal accomplishment more vivid. 
The third characteristic of the newer methods is 
the separation and clarification of the learning pro- 
cesses. This was done in the first instance for the 
students, who, when working independently, needed 
to know how to go about the business of learning. 
Teachers found it impossible to show each one sepa- 
rately, not being omnipresent and omniscient; they 
must work out the technique of learning and make it 
conscious to their charges. But teachers found that 
they themselves often did not know just what the 
learning processes are, for method in the past has 
largely concerned itself (with the exception of such 
work as Professor Henry Johnson’s) with teaching 
and not with learning. Out of the necessity for 
clarifying and formulating the steps of learning for 
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the students have grown the several sets of steps in 
history learning in use today among the teachers who 
practice the newer methods. 

The best known of these is probably that in use at 
the University of Chicago High School, with which 
really wonderful results have been attained. 
Another set of steps, adapted to the socialized 
methods which must be used by very busy teachers in 
crowded schools, was developed in some method ex- 
periments carried on at the University of Minnesota 
High School in 1923-24. In these experiments the 
initial step, usually called exploration, was abandoned 
early, because the exploration usually revealed an 
expanse of aridity in the student mind scarcely worth 
the charting. The students themselves were the first 
to request that “we get down to business.” Neither 
students nor teachers seemed to find interest or profit 
from the largely negative results of measuring the 
approximate vacuum; of course, had it been other than 
an approximate vacuum there would be small point 
in making it a subject of study. The six steps finally 
agreed upon as necessary to a functioning mastery of 
the subject matter were: 

1. A presurvey of the unit by the teacher, in which 
its main features were presented as clearly as possible 
in a bird’s-eye view. The big facts and the big 
queries both appeared in this lecture, which was often 
supplemented by maps and diagrams, and sometimes 
lasted two or three days. The students usually took 
careful notes on the lecture, although a few of the 
more brilliant preferred not to do so. 

2. A season of enrichment of this first outline ac- 
quaintance, through much reading, both of texts and 
of all sorts of supplementary material, graded 
according to the ability of the students. The reading 
was done outside the class periods, while the third 
and fourth steps were being carried on in the recita- 
tion hours. Note that in the first two steps the 
student is receptive. His first business is to acquire 
some idea of the facts in the case, before he can aspire 
to handling them in problem-study or generalization. 

3. Drill. This drill at the beginning of the year is 
earried on in class with directions for home supple- 
mentary drill. Gradually as the students learn the 
art of self-drill, the amount of class-drill is reduced: 
but it can never be left entirely to the students ex- 
cept in sections of unusual ability. The elements in- 
cluded in the drill are lists, basic facts in geography, 
biography, and chronology, sequences, and outlines, 
and all material which can be most economically 
mastered in game-like class-drill. The social factor 
is of immense help here. Some facts, such as dates, 
are not significant in themselves, and so have little 
direct appeal, give little incentive for individual 
work; but they lead to significant facts of intrinsic 
interest, and so must~-be learned. Such facts are 
learned most quickly and pleasantly and surely by 
means of social drill, managed by a lively and efficient 
teacher. Students who have special difficulty with 
this mechanized basis for further work should be 
shown how to repeat at home the given associations 
until they are mastered. Toward the end of the year 
the drill work almost disappears from the class 


period, but it is never absent from the students’ pro- 
cesses of history-learning. 

4. The socialized recitation, used to test the clarity 
and range of the students’ understanding of the unit. 
This functions as a kind of secondary drill to many 
of the students, as it secures that repetition in a 
variety of aspects which gives clearer understanding. 
It also reveals lacunae in the mastery of the funda- 
mentals, to be corrected at once by more drill or 
more reading. 

5. The students have now a sufficient mastery of 
the story to use their facts in thinking. The teacher, 
therefore, stimulates application by posing one or 
several problems which are relevant, and which force 
the students to use their material constructively. In 
American history there is a wealth of current appli- 
cation, for which the history of any period in our 
national past gives ample raw materials. Whatever 
the type of problem used, it should constantly test 
anew the generalizations which have been made, and 
it should arouse and develop the ethical sense as 
applied to public affairs. 

6. The last part of the process is the test toward 
which teacher and students have all been looking from 
the beginning, with justifiable interest; for this test 
is to be a measure of the real mastery of the unit, 
and of the ability of each individual student to ex- 
tract from a given experience his possible quota of 
good and of growth. The test may be written or oral, 
its form depending upon circumstances. But it must 
be a test of the power of the students to reconstruct 
the whole unit in all the aspects within the range of 
his ability, without help. He is given no outline, no 
true-false suggestions, no questions, no incomplete 
sentences. Such examinations are easy to correct and 
evaluate, and have their place in the scheme of educa- 
tion; but they are no test of real ability in students, 
because, for one thing, they fail to stimulate prospec- 
tively, or encourage students to work to the limit of 
their ability to meet them. 

It is hard to find time for constructive tests in an 
ordinary public school, because the time allowed for 
testing is too short and the staff of teachers too small. 
Unless the sections are small, several days must be 
allowed for testing, and it is usually needful to allow 
some students to write while others talk. If possible, 
each student should be allowed first to outline the 
whole unit, and then to develop as much of it as he 
ean in detailed description and discussion, choosing 
some aspect not before recited in his presence, or 
some aspect in which he has specialized. There are 
many ways in which the test can be made, and stu- 
dents will often make suggestions of worth in their 
effort to solve the common problem of limited time. 
The form may vary widely, but the essential quality 
of an independent performance, an entirely construc- 
tive reproduction of a mental picture of an historical 
movement, an expression of intrinsic mastery, re- 
mains. It is helpful to ask the listening students to 
evaluate the performance, handing in their gradings 
on slips of paper which, of course, are never shown to 
other students unless they can be used as effective 
spurs or rewards, 
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In the foregoing paragraphs the steps appear more 
distinctly separated than they are liable to be in fact. 
The more or less individualized ways of working will, 
of course, bring it about that the class is not kept 
very closely together, for one thing; and then oppor- 
tunity sometimes dictates an inversion of the usual 
order, interruptions, skippings. No good teacher is 
the slave of his methods. But to have a clear idea of 
what one is about and why, is the beginning of good 
teaching. 

This outline of the three principles which appear 
in one form or another in much of the newer work, 
will serve to introduce the illustration which follows. 
It shows how the Dalton plan is modified for work 
in American history in the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 


A Classroom Procedure in American History 
Under the Dalton Plan 


BY ALMA GRACE HAMILTON, SOUTH PHILADEL- 
PHIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


There is no attempt in this brief explanation to 
present a new teaching method for history, but merely 
an attempt to give a classroom procedure for a history 
class in a school organized on the Dalton plan. We 
make no extravagant claims to have discovered new 
teaching devices for history, but our wits have been 
sharpened to discover old ones that may be effectively 
used under our Dalton organization. 

One secret of successful teaching under the Dalton 
plan is the well-planned assignment sheet. Assign- 
ment sheets that cover a month’s work are given to 
each child. The general plan used for each unit of 
work on the sheet has been to present the required 
text work and then the electives. Children who ex- 
pect to secure more than the minimum mark are ex- 
pected to do electives. 

In these particular American history classes the 
children are divided into two groups. It has been 
found necessary to limit the conferences groups to two 
in order to cover the history content in the allotted 
year’s time and also to allow sufficient time for dis- 
cussion that may be worthwhile. The two groups 
still allow for individual speeds of work. They are 
not rigid, for a child may shift from one to the other. 

Conference on a unit proceeds as soon as a group 
is prepared. The basis for this is the fact questions 
from the text given on the assignment sheet. A child 
must do these in order to be admitted to a conference. 
From these questions proceed a testing for fact, the 
necessary explanation, and a free expression of 
opinion by the pupils. 

Since a part of the class is freed from recitation, 
the demand for reference books is somewhat relieved. 
The pupils are also given free time in other subjects 
if there is not a conference which means that the 
demand for books can be spread out during the day 
and need not be, as formerly, one period in the day 


when all the pupils of a particular grade had a study 
period. 


After a unit's work is done, check-up questions 
may be given out. ‘The new type of examination 
question on mimeographed sheets is most frequently 
used. The major examination covering several units 
of work is generally a combination of the new type 
of examination question and the old essay type. 

The electives, as was previously said, are done by 
girls who desire more than a merely satisfactory mark 
on their monthly graph cards. Some scheme had to 
be devised to check the reading. In some classes 
special conferences are held, but in the American 
history groups mimeographed tests are given. The 
aim has not necessarily been to make the tests difficult, 
but to secure an easily administered measure of 
achievement for their reading and to encourage a free 
expression of opinion on the selections read. We 
desire rather to encourage than discourage the read- 
ing of historical literature. In the appended assign- 
ment sheet three selections out of the six electives 
were required to be able to take the elective test. 
When the new sheet was given out an explanation of 
the type of material in each elective was given. No 
other attempt was made to guide the reading, as it 
was felt that this would defeat the purpose of an 
elective system. 

The elective system which has encouraged wider 
and more intelligent reading, the printed assignment 
sheet which has saved time formerly used in giving 
oral assignments, and the free time, an essential of 
any real Dalton work, have made, it is felt, for real 
improvement in the history work. 


ASSIGNMENT SHEET 

South Philadelphia High School December, 1925 

No. 35 11B AMERICAN HISTORY 190 copies 

Bibliography: Text; Encyclopedia Britannica, Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page, 1; Paxson, The New Na- 
tion; Sinclair, The Junale; Steffens, The Shame of the 
Cities; Tarbell, The History of the Standard Oil; 
Thayer, Theodore Roosevelt; Wilson, The New 
Freedom. 

Unit TI. Republican Policies, 1900-1912. 
A. Beard, Ch. XXII, pp. 507-534, 


1. Describe the personality and early career of 
Roosevelt. 


2. Foreign affairs. 

a) What stimulated interest in the construction 
of the Panama Canal? Note the provisions 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. How did 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty alter it? What 
were the two possible canal routes? What 
was the fate of the Columbian Treaty? Tell 
how Roosevelt secured a cession through 
Panama. 

What part did Roosevelt play in interna- 
tional affairs in 1906? 

c) Explain Venezuela’s trouble with England 
and Germany, and their attempt to collect. 
What was their attitude towards arbitra- 
tion? What was Roosevelt’s threat? What 
is the importance of the affair? 

What rights did Santo Domingo give up to 
the United States? What questions arose 
out of the second Santo Domingo treaty? 

c) Give Roosevelt’s part in the second Hague 

Conference, 
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f) What was the purpose of the tour of the 
fleet? 

g) What decision was handed down by the 
Supreme Court in the Insular cases? How 
were Porto Rico and the Philippines gov- 
erned until 1916? 

h) Why was United States morally bound to 
give Cuba her independence? pp. 491-2. 
List provisions of Platt Amendment. Why 
were troops landed in ’06? 

3. Domestic policies. 

a) What was Roosevelt’s view of the Consti- 
tution? 

b) Pp. 519-523, 536-8. List problems to be 
faced (reference on muckracking in elective, 
No. 4). 

c) Give provisions of the Hepburn Bill, also 
the Newlands Act. 

d) What prosecutions did Roosevelt make un- 
der Sherman Anti-Trust Law? 

c) How was Roosevelt’s view of the Consti- 
tution shown in the coal strike of 1902? 

f) What parts did Roosevelt and Bryan play 
in the election of 1908? What effect did the 
Payne-Aldrich bill have on the Republican 
party? What amendment was passed? FEx- 
plain the rise of the progressive party, its 
organization, and Roosevelt’s supplanting 
LaFollette as leader. What dispute arose 
in the Republican convention? On what 
things did Mr. Wilson make his campaign 
In 1912? 

B. Electives. 

1. Theodore Roosevelt, Ch. I and Ch. VI are 
especially fine on his life before he became 
President, which is complete in Thayer, Ch. I-X. 

2. Read account of the building of the Panama 
Canal in Britannica. 

3. Big business. What is a monopoly? What is 
a holding company? What was the Interstate 
Commerce Law on combination? What was 


South Philadelphia High School 
No. 18 


I. Directions: 
in left-hand column: 
1. Alaska 
2. Alabama claims 
8. Samoan Islands 
4. Venezuela 
5. Hawalilia 
6. Ostend Manifesto 
7. De Lome letter 
8. Philippines 
9. Porto Rico 
10. Panama Canal 
11. Cession through Panama 
12. Treaty of Portsmouth 
13. Venezuela debt 
14. Santo Domingo 
15. Second Hague conference 
16. Tour of the Fleet 
17. Supreme Court decision 
18. Platt amendment 
19. Mexico 
20. Monroe Doctrine 
21. Purchase Treaty of St. John 
22. Boxer Rebellion 
II. Answer 1 and one other. 

1. State the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. 
principles applied to this case? 

2. Give the details of the acquisition of Hawaflia. 

3. What was the Boxer rebellion? 


Give the details of the Mexican situation. 


the accusation in the Northern Securities Case? 
What was the Elkins Law? Paxson, 295-8. 

4. The Shame of the Cities, Philadelphia, Corrupt 
and Contended, pp. 193-229. What was the 
nature of the population in 1903? What was 
the Bullitt Law? What fraud was there in vot- 
ing? Who controlled the Republican machine? 
What corruption existed in the public school 
system and the leasing of city property? What 
is meant by the “apathy of the people”? (Other 
references on muckracking: The Jungle and The 
History of the Standard Oil Company. 

Unit II. President Wilson, 1913-1917. 
A. Beard, Ch. XXV, pp. 588-596, 

1. Domestic policies. What was the nature of the 
tariff and tax bills of Wilson’s first administra- 
tion? By a diagram show the organization of 
the Federal Reserve system. What was the 
provision of the Farm Loan Act? The purpose 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Law? What provi- 
sions favorable to labor were in it? What was 
the Seaman’s Act? The Adamson Act? The 
other three welfare laws? Give the fate of the 
Child Labor Law in a test case. What change 
in governmental policy appeared at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century? What is the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution? 

2. Foreign affairs. Give provisions of the Jones 
Organic Act. What steps did the United States 
take in Santo Domingo, Haiti, Nicaragua? Tell 
the Mexican situation, 1911-17. What was the 
policy of “watchful waiting”? 

B. Electives. 

1. The New Freedom. Read one of these cam- 
paign speeches. Is Wilson’s “New Freedom” 
the same that Jefferson speaks of in his first 
inaugural? What objectives would you apply 
to the man, Wilson, after reading the speech? 

2. “Policy” and “Principle.” Page, pp. 182, 205. 
What principle did Wilson advance in dealing 
with the Mexican situation? What did he pro- 
pose to teach the Mexicans? 


11B. AMERICAN HISTORY TEST 
Place same number before fact in right-hand column that corresponds with fact of given number 


Seized by Hearst 

Defeated by Senate 

Revolt led by Aguinaldo 

Secured by Spanish Treaty 

Secured after revolution against Columbia 
Ceded treaty rights to United States 

On insular cases 

Napoleon III attempts to seize it 

Issued by three American ministers 
Divided between Germany and U. S. 
Purchased 1867 

Germany attempts to collect by force 
Attack on foreign embassies 

Gave Cuban independence with reservations 
Completed during Roosevelt’s administration 
Boundary dispute 

Sent by Roosevelt around world 

Settled at Geneva i 

Annexation treaty withdrawn by Cleveland 
Asserted by Cleveland and Roosevelt 
Held at suggestion of Roosevelt 

Ended Russo-Japanese war 


&<——LL LOLOL LN LLL lm Lm, Lim Lm flere flim fm fm fll ln 
ea a a a ee et ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee” 


Which principle or 


Give your opinion of the method of acquisition. 
What is meant by the “OPEN DOOR” Policy? 


N. B.—The above test covers unit II on the November assignment sheet on the topic, Foreign Affairs from 1865- 
1900, and Unit I of the December assignment, Foreign Affairs from 1900-1906, 
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11B. AMERICAN HISTORY TEST IN ELECTIVES 


I. Give author and title of the three references you 
chose: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
II. Indicate in order given above the nature of subject 
content of each book: 
l. 
2. 
3. 
III. Which book do you recommend for: 
1. Informational material? 
2. Explanatory material? 
3. Historical atmosphere? 
4. Contemporary opinion? 
IV. In what way, if at all, has any one of these three 
books helped you? 


Why Americans and Canadians Should 
Each Study the History of the 
Other Country 


BY WILLIAM SMITH, DEPUTY NATIONAL 
ARCHIVIST OF CANADA 

My first thought when I was requested to give an 
answer to the question at the head of this article was 
of the American students, who come every summer in 
increasing numbers to Ottawa to work in the Public 
Archives and the Parliamentary Library. I asked 
what series of events in Canadian history most inter- 
ested them. Some are working on one or other of the 
aspects of the development of Responsible Govern- 
ment, others on the movements which led to the con- 
federation of the Provinces, and one on immigration 
and the distribution of the in-comers. 

Canadian students who attend classes in American 
universities have told me that what interested them 
most was the American constitution and its outwork- 
ings under judicial interpretation, and the formation 
and character of the Western States. I conclude that 
students in both countries are mainly concerned with 
sociological and political questions, and that sociology 
is studied as a key to politics. 

The wide vogue which the frontier theory has 
received as an explanation of certain American 
characteristics has its counterpart in Canada. 
Canada quite as much as the United States has wit- 
nessed the steady recession of the frontier before the 
advances of conventional civilization. The question 
arises, why are the traits which are said to mark the 
frontiersman in the United States only imperfectly 
recognized in the Canadian frontiersman? The com- 
parison between the two types is fascinating, as the 
student leaves generalities and passes into details. 

American historians seem agreed that the influence 
of the vigorous transmontane communities on the 
politics and even of the social life of the whole 
country has been very great. The same extent of 
influence by this class is not clearly discernable in 
Canada. For one reason, the frontiersmen in this 
country have never been left in the same degree of 
isolation. The backwoods settlements in older 
Canada have nearly all been along the shores of 
rivers and lakes and they did not lose touch with the 
older districts. The Northwest provinces have been 
sufficiently separated from those in the East to have 


developed a distinct set of interests, and what are re- 
garded in the East as heretical intrusions are causing 
some embarrassment to the older political parties. 

The steps leading up to the decision of Canadians 
to remain part of the British Empire, in spite of 
causes for discontent quite as serious as those which 
alienated the older colonies, and the adoption in 
Canada and other parts of the Empire, of all the 
essential principles and practice of the British con- 
stitution are probably the features of Canadian 
history which most engage American students. 

Among Canadian students, the United States con- 
stitution is perpetually raising questions. It is need- 
less to say that these students are behind none in 
their veneration for that greatest of constitutional 
documents. But the idea of an unchanging law in a 
changing world puzzles them. A friend of mine, a 
scholarly and experienced journalist who lived for 
several years in the United States, chiefly in Boston, 
and who had a great admiration for the country and 
its people, used to maintain that the most convincing 
proof that existed of the capacity of Americans for 
self-government was that they managed to get along 
with their constitution. He was familiar with the 
measure of elasticity given to the constitution by the 
interpretations of Marshall and other jurists, but he 
was sceptical as to the adaptability of any constitu- 
tion, however liberally interpreted, to a society which 
had undergone such profound changes in condition as 
the United States has done. 

A recent American writer on the constitution de- 
clares that the underlying purpose of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution was (to adopt a popu- 
lar phrase) to make the United States safe against 
democracy. 

It should be a matter of deep interest with students 
in both countries to observe two democracies, practi- 
cally identical in political tradition and outlook work- 
ing out their destinies under two systems so different 
in their operation. The freedom from restraint which 
Canadians possess in their legislation tends to produce 
a cautious conservatism in dealing with the demands 
of minority blocs, which is, perhaps, not so necessary 
in a legislature, which can depend on the Supreme 
Court to keep the laws they may make within con- 
servative lines. ‘The two systems are still on trial. 
Eminent English publicists, having the fear of ex- 
tremists before their eyes, have deplored the lack in 
England of a constitution such as that of the United 
States. 

The countries composing the British Common- 
wealth have nothing to oppose to the excesses of 
political and economic theorists but the educated 
good sense and natural conservatism of the masses of 
the people. 

How far these have in the past proved a sufficient 
safeguard against the consequences of the folly, in- 
evitably mingled in the ideas which promote progress, 
and how far they may tend to succumb to the dema- 
gogic forces which continue to assail them are ques- 
tions which may engage the earnest attention of all 
students on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Not less important to students of the two systems 
is the question how long the Constitution and its 
interpreter, the Supreme Court, has been or will be 
found adequate to deal with the new problems con- 
stantly arising from the changing conditions of 
society. 

With students of economics, there is no choice. 
American students of the various problems of the 
Northern and Northwestern States must consult 
Canadian material in order to get a complete view of 
their subjects. A similar necessity lies upon Canadian 
students with respect to material in the United 
States. As an illustration, the St. Lawrence water- 
way scheme is occupying much attention in both 
countries. Few, perhaps, are aware of the long 
history of the relations between Canada and the 
Northwestern States in the matter of transportation. 
As these states began to be settled it was to the St. 
Lawrence, more than to New York, that they looked 
for their overseas communication. Canada responded 
by constructing a series of canals, and building a line 
of railways, mainly in the hope of attracting the trade 
of these states. How well they succeeded may be 
judged from the fact that in the early sixties (80 
years ago) mails from Chicago were carried over the 
Grand Trunk Railway and the Canadian line of 
steamships and reached London in 12 days. We do 
not do much better today. ‘The interlocking of 
interests between the United States and Canada indi- 
cated by this fact shows that, for an adequate 
presentation of the economic history of either coun- 
try, a study of the records of both countries is indis- 
pensable. 


Why Study Latin-American History? 
BY HELOISE BRAINERD, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
EDUCATION, PAN-AMERICAN UNION 

Now that the people of the United States, rudely 
awakened by the Great War from their dream of 
peaceful isolation, are perforce making the acquaint- 
ance of other nations, they are discovering the 
treasures of culture possessed by those peoples and 
the possibilities for friendly co-operation with them 
for great humanitarian ends. While there is no dis- 
puting the importance of closer relations with the 
countries of Europe and the lessons their history 
teaches us, let us stop for a moment to consider 
whether, as Americans, we have not a paramount 
interest elsewhere. 

The United States shares with 20 other independent 
nations the territory and the political ideals of the 
Western Hemisphere. Since the close of the wars of 
independence a century ago, these countries have been 
living under a republican form of government modeled 
on that of the United States, and in spite of many an 
internal struggle, have made a record in showing a 
“will for peace” that is without parallel in Europe. 
This ideal of peace and brotherhood in international 
relations has been the outstanding contribution of the 
Western Hemisphere and is very marked among the 
Latin-American countries. It has produced great 
international lawyers who shine in the councils of the 


League of Nations. ‘The- Pan-American Union, a 
voluntary association of all the American republics, 
existed for many years before the League of Nations 
came into being. Our political relations with Latin 
America are becoming increasingly important and 
complex, yet the great bulk of our people know little 
about them. The Latin-American peoples have been 
hitherto our friends; what they will be in the future 
depends largely on how much we know and care about 
the matter. Our young people must know more about 
Latin-America in order that we may remain friends 
and may carry on our common tasks. 

There are other reasons why we need to study Latin- 
American history and development. Commercially, 
the Latin-American republics are of tremendous im 
portance to the United States, representing over 20 
per cent. of our annual import and export trade. 
Their material wealth and progress are an eye-opener 
to the traveler, whose ideas have generally been formed 
by his early geography study. Their culture, as re- 
vealed in their art, architecture, music, and literature, 
strikingly exemplifies that love of beauty which is a 
part of the Latin inheritance and is rightly pointed 
to as evidence of a deeper interest in what the Latin 
calls the “spiritual’’ things of life than in the material. 
This characteristic merits study, and closer acquaint- 
ance will inevitably lead to deeper appreciation. 

The fact is, the material importance and the intel 
lectual culture of Latin-America are far more clearly 
recognized in Europe than in the United States. Con- 
tacts have been closer; hundreds, yes, thousands of 
Latin-American artists, doctors, scientists, 
writers have lived in Paris, Berlin, and 
where their achievements are well known. 

To what 


and 
London, 
can we ascribe our own astonishing 
ignorance and lack of appreciation of the Latin- 
American republics? To the fact that most of us 
know nothing of their history—the golden key to 
understanding. And what a fascinating history it is, 
full of heroic and noble deeds, such as the epic cross- 
ing of the Andes by San Martin and his army; the 
far-seeing statesmanship of Bolivar in calling a Pan- 
American congress at Panama in 1826; the bloodless 
overthrow of the monarchy in Brazil; the placing of 
the statue of Christ on the Andean divide as an eternal 
symbol of international friendship! 

Another fact not generally known is that United 
States history is commonly taught in Latin-American 
secondary schools. The names of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln are familiar to every Latin-American 
schoolboy, but how many of our high school students 
know anything about Bolivar, San Martin, Sucre, 
Hidalgo, or Drago? It should be a point of honor 
to be at least as intelligent about these countries as 
they are about us. Our national hospitality has oft 
times been disgraced—no feebler word will do—by 
our pitiable ignorance regarding the home countries 
of Latin-American students among us, nearly a thou- 
sand in our colleges and universities, beside many in 
preparatory schools. . 


These young people, coming 
from cultured homes, are shocked to find that their 
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fellow-.tudents, and too often their teachers, know 
nothing of their country’s history, a history as full, 
perhaps, of noble incidents as that of the United 
States. Our young people need to know Latin- 
American history in order to deal fairly and under- 
standingly with the stranger in our midst. 

If this picture is rather dark, we may rejoice that 
the dawn is breaking. American educators, in com- 
mon with those all over the world, are more and 
more realizing that since geography and history are 
the key subjects in creating international sympathy, 
it is of the utmost importance that we know the 
historical background of our neighbors. Therefore, 
the more progressive secondary schools are intro- 
ducing one or two-semester courses on Latin-Ameri- 
can history, and judging from correspondence re- 
ceived in the Pan-American Union a large number of 
both high school and college teachers are preparing 
to teach the subject in the near future. Surely the 
far distant every teacher of 
“American” history will be expected, as a matter of 
course, to know thoroughly the history of all the 
Americas, linked with our own at so many points, and 
when no pupil will graduate from a high school in 


time is not when 


this country without some acquaintance with the war 
and peace-time heroes of “the other Americans.” 


A SMALIL LIBRARY FOR TEACHING LATIN 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


(Designed especially for the high school or elementary 
college course) 

During the last few years there has been increasing 
recognition of the need of a better acquaintance with the 
Latin-American republics, both because of their growing 
political and commercial importance, and because a knowl- 
edge of their history, so interwoven with that of the United 
States, is manifestly necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of American foreign policy. American educators 
are more and more realizing this, and many colleges and 
universities, as well as quite a number of secondary schools, 
now offer courses in Latin-American history, one large 
university having over 1,700 students enrolled. It is there- 
fore surprising to find that many of the smaller colleges 
and even some large institutions do not offer a single course 
dealing with the history of any of the Latin-American na- 
tions, while giving as many as 35 on other foreign coun- 
tries, including the Near and Far East, India, Russia, ete. 
This disproportionate emphasis can be explained by the 
lack of instructors equipped to teach the history of Latin 
America, but it can no longer be laid, as it might have 
heen a few years ago, to the lack of good textbooks. 

In view of the above facts, and in response to a con 
siderable demand from teachers for helpful material, the 
Pan-American Union has prepared a list of books forming 
a small and inexpensive library, which will enable an ex 
perienced history teacher to conduct an elementary course. 
The two books suggested as texts are generally recom 
mended as suitable for the purpose. The list of reference 
works is a composite one, prepared from a large number 
of recommendations made by the following specialists: 
Professors Herbert E. Bolton, University of California; 
W. W. Pierson, Jr., University of North Carolina; W. S. 
Robertson, University of Illinois; Hutton Webster, Uni 
versity of Nebraska; Mary W. Williams, Goucher College. 
The books are listed in groups corresponding to the fre 
quency with which they are cited. 

TEXTBOOKS (alternative): 

Webster, Hutton: History of Latin-America. Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. 2483 pp., 8°, 37 
illustrations, 9 plates, 29 small maps, bibliog- 


raphy. “An elementary book....for pupils in 
schools, colleges, and the general reader.” 

Shepherd, William R.: Latin-America. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1914. 256 pp., map, 12°, 
brief bibliography. Over one-half the book deals 
with social, economic, and cultural development. 

REFERENCE WORKS: 

Group I1—cited by 4: 

Calderon, F. Garcia: Latin-America: Its Rise and 
Progress. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1913. With a preface by Raymond Poincaré.... 
Translated by Bernard Miall. 400 pp., illus. maps. 
Rather abstruse for young students, but valuable 
for teachers, especially as giving the point of 
view of a Latin-American scholar. 

James, Herman G., and Martin, Percy A.: Republics 
of Latin-America. Their History, overn- 
ments, and Economic Conditions. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1923. 533 pp., map, bibliogra- 
phy. Contains much material on government; 
emphasis placed on present-day conditions. 

Latané, John Holladay: The United States and 
Latin-America. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1920. 346 pp., 2 maps. Political 
relations with the United States. 

Robertson, William Spence: History of the Latin- 
American Nations. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co., 1925. 630 pp., maps. Valuable reference 
work because of thorough treatment and exten- 
sive bibliographical aids. 

Shepherd, William R.: Hispanic Nations of the New 
World. “Chronicles of America” series. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1919. 251 
pp. Sketch of Latin-American history during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. (Not 
regularly obtainable apart from the rest of the 
series, but a Textbook Edition may be purchased 
in quantity by educational institutions; price, 
$1.50 per copy, plus carriage.) 


$1.64 


1.00 


4.50 


3.00 


2.50 


4.00 





$14.00 
Group 11—cited by 3: 

Bryce, James: South America: Observations and Im- 
pressions. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1914. 611 pp., maps. Analysis of conditions 
and causes by a keen student of history and 
politics; almost no historical material. 

Warsaw, J.: The New Latin-America. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. 415 pp., plates, 
map, bibliography. Present-day conditions— 
economic, political, social, cultural. 

Group I1I1—cited by 2: 

Bourne, Edward Gaylord: Spain in America: 1450- 
1580. New York, Harper & Bros., 1904. 350 
pp.. maps. A scholarly treatment of the period 
of discovery and colonization. 2.25 

Priestly, Herbert I.: The Mexican Nation, A His- 
tory. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 507 pp., illus. maps, bibliography. From 
earliest times to the Obregon Administration. 

Stuart, Graham H.: Latin-America and the United 
States. New York, The Century Company, 1922. 
404 pp., maps. Political relations with the 
United States. 


3.00 


4.00 


3.75 





$10.00 


Nore: —Some of the books cited under Refer- 
ence Works are widely used as college texts, 
where a more extended treatment of the subject 
is desired. 

TOPICAL OUTLINES AND READING LISTS: 

Bolton, Herbert E.: The History of the Americas. 
History 8A-8B, 1924-25. University of Cali- 
fornia, Syllabus Series, No. 168. 

Hoskins, H. L.: Guide to Latin-American History. 
New York, D. C. Heath & Co., 1922, 


$0.75 
1.00 
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Pierson, W. W.: Hispanic-American History, 1826- 
1920, Syllabus No. VII. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of Intercourse 
and Education, 407 West ll7th St. New York 
City. 25 

Williams, Mary W.: Outline for the Incidental Study 
of Latin-American History in Secondary Schools. 
The History Teachers’ Magazine (now Tue His- 
roricAL Out.oox, Philadelphia), June, 1918. Sug- 
gestive in cases where it is not possible to intro- 
duce a course on Latin-American History alone. 


A Brief Basic Bibliography for Eleventh 


Year American History 


PREPARED BY LOUIS I. TOHILL, 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS 
GeneRAL Works 
Bassett, J. S., A Short History of the United States. Mac- 

millan, 
Channing, Edward, History of the United States. 8 vols. 
Macmillan. 


Chronicles of America. 50 vols. Yale Press. 


Elson, H. W., History of the United States. Macmillan. 
CoLoniAL Periop 
Andrews, C. M., Colonial Self-Government. Harper’s. 


Becker, C. L., Beginnings of the American People. 
ton Mifflin & Co. 

Bourne, E, G., Spain in America. Harper's. 

Cheyney, E. P., European Background of American His- 


Hough- 


tory. Ha 8. 

Earle, Mrs. A. M., Child Life in Colonial Days. Mac- 
millan. 

Earle, Mrs. A. M., Home Life in Colonial Days. Mac- 


millan. 
Eggleston, Edward, Beginners of a Nation. D. Appleton 
& Co 


Greene, E. B., Foundations of American Nationality. 
American Book Co. 


Howard, G. E., Preliminaries of the Revolution. Harper's. 
Lecky, W. E. H., The American Revolution, J. A. Wood- 


burn, ed. D. Appleton & Co. 
* Parkman, Francis, Half-Century of Conflict. Little, Brown 
& Co. 
Parkman, Francis, LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great 
West. Little, Brown & Co, 
Thwaites, R. G., The Colonies. Longmans. 
Ear.ty ConsTiTuTioNAL Periop 


Bur ,» J. W., The Middle Period. Scribner’s. 


Chadwick, F. E., Causes of the Civil War. Harper’s. 

Channing, Edward, Jeffersonian System. Harper’s, 

Dodd, W. E., Expansion and Conflict. Houghton Mifflin 
& Co. 


Fish, C. R., Development of American Nationality. 
can Book Co, 

Fiske, John, Critical Period. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

Garrison, G. P., Westward Extension. Harper's. 

Hart, A. B., Formation of the Union. Longmans. 

Hosmer, J. K., Outcome of the Civil War. Harper’s. 

Hosmer, J. K., Appeal to Arms. Harper’s, 

Johnson, Allen, Union and Democracy. Houghton Mifflin 
& Co. 

MacDonald, William, Jacksonian Democracy, Harper's. 

McLaughlin, A. C., The Confederation and the Constitu- 
tion. Harper’s. 

McMaster, J. B., History of the People of the United 
States. 8 vols. D. Appleton & Co. 

Rhodes, J. F., History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850. 8 vols. Macmillan. 
Roosevelt, T. R., Winning the West. 4 vols. 

Sons. 
Turner, F. J., The Rise of the New West. 
Recent American History 
Beard, C. A., Contemporary American History. 
Coolidge, A. C., America as a World Power. 
Dewey, D. R., National Problems. Harper’s. 


Ameri 


G. Putnam 
Harper's. 


Macmillan. 
Macmillan. 


Dunning, W. 
Harper’s. 
Gibbons, H. A., The New Map of Europe. Century. 
Haworth, P. L., The United States in Our Own Times. 
Scribner’s. 
Hayes, C. J. H., 
millan, 
Latane, J. H., America as a World Power. 
Ogg, I’. A., National Progress. Harper’s. 
Paxson, FI’. L., The Last American Frontier. 
Paxson, F. L., Recent History of the 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Shippee, L. B., Recent American History. 


Biocraruy 
Bruce, P. A., Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. 
millan. 
Dodd, W. E., Jefferson Davis. 
Hunt, Gaillard, J. C. Calhoun. Jacobs. 
Lodge, H. C., George Washington. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Lodge, H. C., Daniel Webster. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Morse, J. T., John Quincy Adams. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Morse, J. T., Benjamin Franklin. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Schurz, Carl, Henry Clay. Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Sumner, W. G., Alexander Hamilton. 
Tarbell, I. M., Life of Lincoln. 2 vols. 
Speciat Frevps 
Bogart, E, L., Economic History of the United States. 
Longmans. 
Bogart, E,. L., and Thompson, C. M., Readings in the Eco- 
nomic History of the United States. Longmans. 
Brigham, A. P., Geographic Influences in American His- 


A., Reconstruction, Political and Economic. 


A Brief History of the Great War. Mac- 
Harper's. 


Macmillan. 
United States. 


Macmillan. 


Mac 


Macmillan. 


tory. Ginn. 

Coman, Katharine, Industrial History of the United 
States. Macmillan. 

Dewey, D. R., The Financial History of the United States. 
Longmans. 

Fish, C. R., American Diplomacy. Henry Holt. 

Sparks, E. E., Expansion of the American People. Scott, 


Foresman, 
Stanwood, Edward, History of the Presidency. 2 vols. 
Houghton Mifflin. ‘ 
Tarbell, I. M., The Tariff in Our Own Times. 


Maemillan. 
Tyler, M. C., Literature of American History. 


Sources 
Hart, A. B., ed., American History Told by Contempo 
raries. 4 vols. Macmillan. 


MacDonald, W., ed., Documentary Source Book of Ameri- 
can History. Macmillan. 


Muzzey, D. S., ed., Readings in American History. Ginn. 
CANADA 
Duncan, P. M., The Story of the Canadian People. Mac- 


millan. 

Grant, W. L., A History of Canada. Heineman. 

Wrong, G. M., Ontario Public School History of Canada. 
Ryarson Press. 

LatTin-AMERICA 

Hart, A. B., The Monroe Doctrine: an interpretation. Lit 
tle, Brown. 

James, H. G., and Martin, P. M., The Republics of Latin- 
America, Harper’s. 
Latane, J. H., The United 

Doubleday, Page. 

Robertson, W. S., History of the Latin Nations. 
ton. 

Robertson, W. S., The Rise of the Spanish-American Re- 
publics as Told in the Lives of Their Liberators. D. 
Appleton. 

Webster, H., History of Latin-America. 


States and Latin-America. 


D. Apple- 


D. C. Heath. 
Recent TextTsooks 

Beard, C. A., and Beard, M. R., History of the United 
States. The Macmillan Co., 1925. Written in topical 
rather than narrative form. Social and economic as- 
pects stressed, especially as they affect political his- 
tory. Little space is given to pre-constitutional period. 

Fish, C. R., History of America. American Book Co., 
1925. Topical treatment. Social and economic history 


given prominence. 
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Guitteau, W. B., The History of the United States. Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co., 1924. A good blending of social and 
industrial with political history, Slightly more than 
the usual emphasis on military history. 

Hulbert, A. B., United States History. Doubleday Page 
& Co., 1923. Features biographies by picture and by 
sketch. Western development given more than the 
usual amount of space. 

Muzzey, D. S., American History. Ginn & Co., 1922, An 
evenly balanced treatment of political history of the 
United States. 

‘Thompson, C. M., History of the United States. 
H. Sanborn & Co., 1922. 
economic history. 

West, W. M., History of the American People. Allyn and 
Bacon, 1922. Vigorous style. Foundations of Ameri- 
can government in colonial times emphasized. Peda- 
gogical devices excellent. Unusually clear statement. 


Benjamin 
Chief emphasis is placed on 


Some Recent Suggestive and Helpful 
Supplementary Works 
LIST PREPARED BY MARY V. CARNEY, 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ST. PAUL, AND 
LIVIA APPEL, MINNESOTA STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Bercovici, Konrad. On New Shores, 302 pp. 
Company, 1925. 

Very readable, informing accounts, well within the range 
of the high school student, of foreign emigration to the 
United States. Each of eighteen chapters deals with a 
different nationality, touching on racial characteristics, 
causes for emigration, settlements made in America, and 
contributions to our development. Charming drawings 
illustrate the text. 

Bradford, Gamaliel. Damaged Souls. 
Mifflin Company, 1923. 

Biographical and analytical sketches of Benedict Arnold, 
Thomas Paine, Aaron Burr, John Randolph, John Brown, 
P. T. Barnum, and Benjamin IF. Butler, 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Union Portraits. 330 pp. 

Mifflin Company, 1916. 

Generals McClellan, Hooker, Meade, ‘Thomas, and Sher- 
man; Stanton, Seward, and Sumner. 
Bradford, Gamaliel. Wives, 298 pp. 

Brothers, 1925. 
Mrs, Lincoln, Mrs. Arnold, Theodosia Burr, Mrs. Madi- 
son, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Butler, and Mrs, Blaine. 

These biographical sketches are by no means uniform 
in their appeal to the interests of high school students, 
nor in their suitability for school use, but they are far 
too valuable to be neglected entirely. They will do more 
than dozens of biographies of the more formal type to 
stimulate that “sense of reality” that conjures up real men 
and women out of the past, rather than mere oil portraits 
and bronze busts. 

Brooks, Geraldine. Dames and Daughters of the Young 
Republic. 287 pp. Crowell Publishing Company, 1901 

Chatty accounts of the lives and personalities of Dolly 
Madison, Sarah Jay, Theodosia Burr, Martha Jefferson, 
Rachel Jackson, and others. Much less discriminating than 
Gamaliel Bradford’s treatment of some of the members of 
this group, but useful for girls who find the Bradford 
sketches somewhat beyond their range. 

Dexter, Elisabeth A. Colonial Women of Affairs; a Study 
of Women in Business and the Professions in America 
before 1776. 204 pp. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1924, 

The seven chapters deal with the innkeeper, the “she- 
merchant,” the artificer, the nurse, the school teacher, the 
landed proprietor, and “with tongue, pen, and printer's 
ink” (authors, religious leaders, actresses, and printers). 
Perhaps too matter-of-fact and lacking in color for the 
immature student. 


Century 


284 pp. Houghton 


Houghton 


Harper and 


Earle, Alice M. Child Life in Colonial Days. 
Macmillan Company, 1899. 

Dress, secular and religious education, discipline, man- 
ners, recreation, and needlework of the young people in 
the colonies are discussed, in an interesting and readable 
manner, from points of view within the range of the aver- 
age high school student. 

Earle, Alice M. Home Life in Colonial Days. 470 pp. 
Macmillan Company, 1898 (new edition, 1925). 

Interesting accounts, well written and generously illus- 
trated, of every phase of the domestic life of the colonists. 
Intimate glimpses are given of domestic occupations, home 
furnishings, dress, pastimes, and religious customs. Various 
chapters will appeal to special interests of some boys and 
girls. 

Fitzpatrick, John C. The Spirit of the Revolution, 300 
pp. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 

Besides a chapter on the Declaration of Independence, 
which includes a history of the actual document, this 
volume gives some interesting sidelights on the secondary 
phases of the American Revolution—the organization of 
the army, financial difficulties, the military uniform, the 
problem of feeding the army, military bands, and other 
topics. Of chief interest, perhaps, to the mature boy. 
Garland, Hamlin. A Son of the Middle Border. The Mac- 

millan Company, 1917. 

An autobiography which, in a sense, epitomizes in the 
history of one family, the whole story of westward migra- 
tion. The author is perhaps too introspective to be capable 
of appreciation by any but the more mature students. 
Gore, J. Rogers. the Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, 192i. 

Stories of Abraham Lincoln’s youth told to the author 
by Austin Gollaher, a playmate of Lincoln’s. 

“Greeks of the New World,’ in the Mentor for Febru- 
ary, 1925. 
A brief, but impressive, account of the remarkable 


development of Maya civilization in Mexico and Central 
America, 


418 pp. 


Grinnell, George B. Beyond the Old Frontier. 374 pp. 
Scribner’s, 1913. 
Grinnell, George B. The Story of the Indian. 270 pp. 


Appleton Company, 1895. 
The first book deals with the adventures of fur-trappers, 
explorers, and Indian fighters on the Great Plains and in 
the Rockies. The second is one of the best general descrip- 
tions of the customs and characteristics of the Indian 
tribes of the West. 

Both books offer good material for occasional brief 
class reports, and are especially well adapted for boys and 
girls whose interests and reading abilities need stimulating. 
Harland, Marion. Some Colonial Homesteads and Their 

Stories. 511 pp. Putnam’s, 1897, 
Harland, Marion. More Colonial Homesteads and Their 
Stories. 449 pp. Putnam’s, 1899. 

Readable and interesting accounts of several of the 
famous estates of the colonial period, spiced with friendly 
and entertaining gossip of certain romances in the lives 
of their occupants. Well illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. A book that most girls will enjoy. 

Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. Oxford University Press. 

A unique and remarkable tale of the whale fisheries. 
This and other books by the same author are reviewed in 
Tne Historica, Ourtook for December, 1925. 
Minnigerode, Meade. The Fabulous Forties, 1840-1850; a 

Presentation of Private Life. 345 pp. Putnam’s, 
1924. 

In his introduction the author alludes to the decade of 
the forties as a “brilliant three-ring circus,” the spectacular 
elements of which he proceeds to describe in a series of 
chapters which touch on politics, social life, music, and 
the drama, westward migration, and other romantic aspects 
of our national life. The illustrations are interesting. 
Nicolay, Helen. Our Nation in the Building. Century, 

1916. 

Probably the most valuable single volume that could be 

added to the school library to impart a sense of actual 
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contact with the stirring vitality and vivid personalities 
of the period from 1789 to 1860. A gentle irony and 


humor pervades the style, and appears occasionally even 
in the chapter titles. 
Page, Ralph W. Dramatic Moments in American 


Diplomacy, 284 pp. Doubleday Page and Company, 
1918. 

Colorful accounts of several episodes in our diplomatic 
relations with England, France, China, Spain, Panama, 
Columbia, and Germany. 

Pettengill, Ray W., translator. Letters from America, 
1776-1779, Being Letters of Brunswick, Hessian, and 
Waldeck Officers with the British Armies during the 
Revolution. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 

Among the letters, which are translated into a very in- 
teresting English, are a number written from various 


localities along the seaboard, which afford intimate glimpses 

of the life of the colonists through the eyes of the foreigner, 

as well as sidelights on the war. 

Pupin, Michael. From Immigrant to Inventor. 
Scribner’s, 1923. 

The autobiography of a little Serbian shepherd boy who 
became professor of electro-mechanics in Columbia Uni- 
versity and an inventor of world-wide renown. The sim- 
plicity and modesty of the writer’s personality are reflected 
in the clarity of his mode of expression, and the most 
technical discussions are brought within the range of the 
lay reader. The portrayal of the progress of invention in 
the field of physics and the little glimpses given of the 
human side of the great leaders in the work cannot fail 
to be of great interest and value to students who are receiv- 
ing their first introduction to science. 


396 pp. 


The Use of Notebooks in American 
History Classes 


BY HOWARD E. WILSON, HIGH S¢ 


In what I may say about my subject I shall try to 
be practical by seeking to determine the value of 
notebooks by an analysis of a laboratory experiment 
in their use. Whether we come to agree that note- 
books are or are not valuable, I think we must all agree 
on the value of trying to decide whether they are or 
not. Occasionally people say that we who teach 
history do not make our subject live up to its full 
possibilities. If that is in the least way true, we 
would be wise in seeking any methods available which 
may make our work more effective. Since some 
teachers contend that notebooks offer a way of doing 
this, their contention is worth investigating. 

In the preparation of this paper I first thought it 
would be a good thing to review briefly the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of notebooks in general. 
Accordingly, seeking the opinions of other people 
regarding the value of notebooks, I read through a 
number of texts, more magazine articles, and inter- 
viewed a number of teachers. All the disadvantages 
and advantages suggested from these various sources 
were listed in some seven or eight arguments for each 
side. This list of arguments, I thought, would make 
an excellent introduction for this paper. But when I 
came to analyze the list more closely I was not so 
sure, for I found that all the advantages listed were 
but possibilities in the wise use of good notebooks, 
and the disadvantages were but dangers in their 
improper use or construction. Neither advantages or 
disadvantages are inherent in notebooks as_ such. 
Therefore, the first conclusion forcing itself to the 
front regarding this subject is that it is unsafe to 
generalize about it. Our information concerning the 
use of notebooks and our experience in that field are, 
as yet, too varied and too disorganized to warrant 
reaching any general conclusions about them. 

With that apparent, it became not only not worth 
while, but possibly even dangerous to burden you with 
the general lists of advantages and disadvantages I 
had prepared. So that part of the manuscript fell 


“HOOL, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


victim to the ever-cavernous waste basket, not with- 
out some heartache on my part, I assure you, for it 
covered several beautifully typewritten pages and 
represented a good many hours of work. (The 
operation, or amputation, left me without an intro- 
duction, so I determined to plunge at once into the 
essential part of what I have to say; that is, to 
present a report on an experiment recently made in 
the use of notebooks. Since we do not have a sufficient 
body of data to generalize, the next best thing is to 
particularize, and so I shall give a specific report on 
experiments we have been making in the high school 
of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, during the past two 
years. In this high school, our exceedingly practical 
laboratory for the experiment, American history is 
required of all students in their twelfth year and is a 
full year course. The senior class there numbers 
about one hundred and twenty-five; a goodly per- 
centage of this number is of foreign parentage, and a 
large group of the students comes from surrounding 
rural districts where the elementary schools are very 
poor. Two years ago we found that our history work 
with these students was not maintaining its place in 
the curriculum, but was gradually losing ground to 
other subjects. In order to offset this tendency, we 
of the history department formed ourselves into a 
“ways and means” committee, intent on improving 
our courses, making them more interesting and, at the 
same time, more effective. With this purpose in mind, 
we began experimenting along various lines; our 
experiments led us into notebook work and, by a series 
of evolutionary steps, we have produced the type of 
notebook used in our classes today. 

I shall not bother you with a recitation of the 
various steps through which we passed in our experi- 
menting, but shall describe at once the notebook as we 
use it today. It seems that everybody who writes or 
talks of notebooks has a slightly different conception 
of what one is, and I shall be like others in that 


respect. Our notebook differs, first of all, in that it 
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contains, not only the written work of the student, 
but also a framework of mimeographed material, pre- 
pared by the teacher, but handed to the student to 
guide him in his historical activities. 1 shall describe 
this mimeographed framework of the notebook first. 
Each semester’s work is arranged on about seventy- 
five pages and is sold to the student at cost. This 
cost, about fifty cents per semester, is not prohibitive, 
because the notebook takes the place of notepad and 
theme paper the student would have to use in the 
course if it were not for the notebook. 

The first page of this mimeographed material is a 
general outline of all of American history as we have 
it organized for teaching purposes. This outline 
serves as an overview for the entire course. It divides 
American history into seven periods and the note- 
book is arranged in seven corresponding parts. ‘The 
arrangement of periods is based upon Professor 
Tryon’s recommendations in the “Teaching of His- 
tory,” adapted to meet local conditions. Under these 
seven large periods are arranged a total of about one 
hundred and twenty lessons for the entire year. 
Each of these divisions, or groups of lessons, is 
preceded by a one-page “Introduction,” as it is called, 
or overview of that particular period. Following this 
page are rather lengthy reading lists for that period, 
reading references classified under (1) Collateral 
References, (2) Biography, Letters, Essays, Travels, 
Reminiscences, etc., and (3) Imaginative Literature 
or Historical Fiction. ‘These reading lists for the 
period are not to be confused with those for the daily 
lesson which will be mentioned later. On the same 
pages with these general lists, we have also a list of 
motion pictures portraying life in the period under 
discussion, a list which is unexpectedly long and 
which has been extremely helpful in arousing interest 
among our students. 

Having thus briefly described the general organiza- 
tion of the mimeographed material in our notebook, 
let us take up the individual lesson, which is the unit 
of organization. ‘There are about one hundred and 
twenty lessons for the entire year; this number is 
sufficiently small to leave ample time for reviews, 
examination, current events, and the like. Each of 
these lessons is a topical unit, yet taken together they 
form a connected story of the whole of American 
history. Each lesson contains, as a framework, five 
items of mimeographed material, which I shall 
describe briefly. 

The first item in our “Table of Contents” for the 
individual lesson is a brief, skeleton outline of the 
material to be covered in that day’s lesson. We tried 
for a time having students make their own outlines, 
but this was not successful, since the outlines were 
little more than “hashovers” of the paragraph head- 
ings of the text. Our substitute for that unsuccessful 
plan was that of placing in the hands of the students 
the main headings of the outlines which we, as 
teachers, had found valuable in our lesson plans. 
These outlines served to organize the work exactly as 
we wanted to teach it, and made us far more inde- 
pendent of the text than we dared be otherwise. In 


the outlines we made no effort to follow closely any 
one text, but availed ourselves of the best portions of 
a number of texts. A typical example of the outlines 
is that on “The Climax of the Slavery Struggle,’ 
which is as follows: 

15. ‘The Climax of the Slavery Struggle. 

a. The increasing demands of the South. 
(1) Status of slavery under the Missouri Com- 
promise. 
(2) Status after the “squatter sovereignty” bill. 
(3) Status under the Dred Scott decision. 
b. Lincoln and Douglas in Illinois, 
(1) Douglas, the “Little Giant” of the Democrats. 
(2) Lincoln, the anti-slavery Unionist. 
(3) The Lincoln-Douglas debates define the issues. 
c. John Brown’s raid crystallizes public opinion. 
d. The break in the Union, 
(1) The election of 1860. 
(2) The beginning of secession. 

Each outline is suggestive and not informational. 
Each is a unit, yet is closely connected with what goes 
before and comes after. The outlines are the back- 
bone of the notebook, about which all other material is 
arranged. 

Second in importance only to the outlines is a list 
of “Reading Materials” with each lesson, giving page 
references to the material covered in the outline. 
This list includes references to a few texts, a larger 
number of collateral volumes such as are usually 
found in the high school library, and a few volumes 
of collected source material. The lesson outline, as 
we said before, deliberately is not sufficient for the 
preparation of any lesson by the student; adequate 
preparation necessitates reading. The reading lists 
direct the student in this ‘‘adequate preparation.” 
Each reference is very short, rarely more than two or 
three pages; our object in suggesting so many of them 
is to encourage students to consult several texts and 
many reference books during the course of the year. 
Each student owns a textbook in which, of course, he 
does most of his reading, yet all students do not use 
the same text, and all other available history books 
are placed on library reserve shelves where reading 
from them is considered a requisite of the course. 

The third item of the daily lesson material is a 
short list of suggested topics for special report. For 
example, with the outline given above were such sug- 
gested topics as “The Dred Scott Case,” “Stephen 
Douglas,” “Abraham Lincoln’s Preparation for the 
Presidency,” “John Brown’s Raid and Its Results,” 
“How Lincoln Was Nominated.” We have stressed 
these reports very much. Four or five topics are 
listed with each lesson, and in order to avoid the 
inevitable query of “Where can I find material on this 
topic?’’ we include a reference or two for each one. 
However, we stress in class the fact that students are 
by no means limited to these suggested sources of 
information in the preparation of their reports. 

The fourth item is a list of questions and problems. 
Especial attention is given to thought questions here, 
although quiz questions are inserted also. In making 
daily assignments the attention of the class is called 
to certain questions in the list, answers to which be- 


come a part of the lesson assignment, These ques- 
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tions, since they cover all of the work studied, also 
serve as a basis for review work. 

Then, fifth and last in the “Table of Contents’ for 
the individual lesson mimeographed material, we in- 
clude a quotation illustrative of the lesson. For 
example, the quotation given with the lesson on “The 
Climax of the Slavery Struggle” is from Abraham 
Lincoln and reads: 


“We are now well into the fifth year since a policy was 
initiated with the avowed object and confident promise of 
putting an end to wee agitation. Under the operation 
of that policy, that agitation has not only not ceased, but has 
constantly ae In my opinion, it will not cease 
until a crisis shall have been reached and passed, ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free.” 


These quotations, never very long, are inserted for 
the purposes of arousing the student’s interest and 
helping to fix in his mind the most important thing 
from any day’s work. It is taken from either sec- 
ondary or source material and is illustrative of that 
lesson as a unit in the story of American history. 

Besides the mimeographed material handed to the 
student, I said the notebook included written work 
done by the student himself. Space is left for this 
purpose with each lesson. What use the student 
makes of this space I shall discuss shortly; first, it 
may be of interest to explain the arrangement of all 
this material in the notebook. As completed the daily 
lesson in the notebook looks like this—all the material 
on a single lesson is on two pages, facing each other 
in the notebook, On the first page, occupying a 
quarter to a fifth of it, we have the lesson outline. 
Below that, occupying the rest of the page, is the 
space for written work. At the top of the opposite 
page, directly across from the outline, is the list of 
reading materials. Beside that list are the few sug- 
gested topics for special report, with references for 
each. Below these are the “Questions and Problems,” 
and below them the quotation illustrative of the lesson. 

This daily lesson, as I have said, is the foundation 
of the notebook. One hundred and twenty such 
lessons are arranged in seven sections corresponding 
to seven periods in American history. Each of these 
sections is prefaced by an introductory overview and a 
general list of historical literature on that period. 
Four or five outline maps for each semester and a 
final page of “Suggestions for Semester Review,’ 
complete the book as it is placed in the hands of the 
pupil. 

This notebook, in the hands of the class, becomes 
the basis of our course. Therein, I think, is the first 
and fundamental reason for any success we have had 
with it. We do not make the notebook a side issue of 
the course, but we base our whole organization of 
history on it and organize all our teaching around it. 
The notebook has displaced the text as the foundation 
of the course and has become the chief instrument 
with which we try to teach history. Yet it is not 
merely a new version of a textbook, for it contains 
the written work of the student as well as mimeo- 
graphed material handed to him. After its use by a 
student it is, in truth, a record of that student’s his- 


torical activities. ‘Thus it is more individual, more 
usable, more practical than a textbook alone; it is 
also more complete and better organized than a note- 
book which contains only the written work of the 
student. 

Now, let us discuss briefly a few of the benefits we 
think have followed the use of these notebooks in our 
classes, 

First, to a certain extent, we believe we have clari- 
fied our history teaching, by presenting to the student 
a skeleton outline of the historical events studied in 
our classes, in the order, and in a device demonstrat- 
ing their comparative importance, as studied. We 
have not followed a text rigorously, but have substi- 
tuted for the text our own organization of history. 
The arrangement we use is desirable so far as the 
teachers are concerned and, for that reason if for no 
other, is more understandable in classes conducted by 
those teachers. We encourage students first to read 
the text material for a given lesson, then to study the 
outline, mentally arranging the text material in the 
order suggested by the outline. In completion of the 
assignment they are expected to fill in the gaps left 
incomplete or even unmentioned in the text, by read- 
ing from some of the collateral references. ‘The 
students have done this to a large extent and their 
work, following the outline as it does, seems to have 
more definiteness, less vagueness, and better organiza- 
tion about it than before. 

Secondly, we have systematized, yet not mechan- 
ized, the written work of the student. As we said a 
few minutes ago, a space for written work is left with 
each lesson, this space to be filled in as the teacher 
suggests or directs. It may be that a ten-minute quiz 
is to be written there during the class period. Or 
notes on a short lecture, or the answer to some one of 
the questions in the notebook, or the notes taken on 
some particularly important reading, or even notes on 
class discussion! In short, any material considered 
of more than passing importance to the average 
student may be inserted in this space. One im- 
portant use we have made of it is as a depository for 
notes taken on special reports given in class. We 
have an average of one such report given each day on 
some topic of special importance in connection with 
that day’s lesson. The entire class is held responsible 
for the material presented in the report; notes written 
into the notebook offer the easiest and best way of 
securing this information for review. ‘This use of 
reports has been very successful; often students will 
ask for topics suggested in the notebook weeks ahead 
of the time for their presentation; and often we have 
been able to “reach” through reports those students 
who were normally but little interested in our work. 

The point of this discussion regardirg the written 
work in connection with the notebook, however, is 
that every student is expected to put certain material 
in certain order in his notebook each day; then note- 
books are collected and corrected as the teacher 
desires, or finds necessary. If the need for order, 


neatness, and accuracy is carefully explained to the 
class, the concentration of written work in orderly 
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and logical notebooks saves time for the teacher in 
the matter of correcting papers. The systematization 
does not destroy the initiative of the student, and we 
prevent any great amount of copying, I think, by 
having the written work done during the class period. 

The third, and possible most important, benefit 
resulting from the use of notebooks with us, is the 
development of the reading habit among our students. 
The value of wide reading, especially in history and 
the social sciences, needs no proof here. In a recent 
article in the Yale Review, Professor Trevelyan 
points out that history and literature are indissolubly 
linked; it is impossible to tell where one leaves off 
and the other begins. Reading from literature, 
whether it be imaginative or an authentic record of 
fact, is an essential of both good education and good 
history. And our school librarian tells us that the 
historical section of our library is more widely used 
now than before we adopted the notebook plan. It 
is impossible for the teacher to dictate to the class all 
the books he would like to suggest in order to arouse 
the active interest of the many types of individuals 
before him; it is equally impossible for the student to 
remember the books which are suggested unless their 
titles are before him in permanent lists. That is the 
merit of the notebook in this respect; it acts as an aid 
in keeping constantly before the pupil’s attention a 
wealth of historical literature and in guiding the 
pupil’s application of that literature to American 
history. 

Another aspect of the reading, and an argument in 
favor of our notebook system, I think, is the fact that 
no two students get the same amount of benefit from 
the same book. In class it is noticeable that different 
students have “favorites” among the books available 
to the class. Some like Elson; others Beard, or Bas- 
sett, or Muzzey, or Fish, or Wilson, or some other 
book. It is easiest and productive of the best results 
to have the student prepare his assignments from the 
book which interests him most. And it is partly to 
take advantage of this liking for different books by 
different students that we make our notebook with 
auxiliary readings from any of many books, rather 
than a textbook, the basis of our course. Another 
argument in favor of lists of reading references lies 
in the fact that a surprisingly large number of 
students have some historical material available at 
home. The reference assignments make these books 
usable for the history class when, for the average 
student without a reference to guide him, they would 
remain useless. 

The interest students have shown in the lists of 
imaginative literature or fictional material for history 
has been very great. Here the value of such lists has 
been not only to encourage students to read more of 
such material, but also to direct them in the appli- 
cation for history purposes of much material they 
have already read. On days when we discuss reading 
lists in class, the exclamation, “Oh, yes, I remember 
that now. But I didn’t know it could be used in his- 
is rather common. Even students who have 


read quite widely often do not apply the knowledge 


tory!” 


gained in their outside reading until a direct applica- 
tion is pointed out to them. Biographical material is 
almost as popular as fiction. I read not long ago of 
a high school in West Virginia which had found it 
worth while to have a series of lectures given to the 
student body on the general subject of “Biographies.” 
The lectures aroused keen interest among the students 
there; our small experiment in getting students inter- 
ested in biography has been very successful also. 
Students are almost universally interested in the lives 
of men and women and, since lists of biographies have 
been placed before them and encouragement given to 
their reading, more of it is being done now than 
formerly. Students, too, are on the lookout for 
additional material. Now, much more than before 
our notebooks were used, students bring to my desk 
magazine and newspaper articles of both biographical 
and fictional nature with historical bearing. 

Along the line of reading, we have had one entirely 
unexpected result from the notebook. As I have said, 
we inserted with each day’s lesson a quotation illustra- 
tive of the lesson. Oftentimes this quotation has been 
the means of inducing a student to read the setting 
from which it is taken. As a result Webster’s “Reply 
to Hayne” and Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech, and 
other such material have been read by several students 
who would not otherwise have done this type of read- 
ing. Invariably the quotations have aroused sufficient 
interest among the students to more than justify their 
inclusion in the notebook. 

In conclusion, we have pointed out three results of 
the use of these notebooks in our classes. We believe 
we have clarified history for our students; we have 
systematized, yet not mechanized much of the written 
work of the students; and we have developed the 
reading habit among those students to a greater de- 
gree than it existed before. For these reasons we are 
continuing the use of the notebooks in our classes. 
Doubtless we shall see many opportunities of im- 
proving them as we go along. We do not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, mean to say, of course, 
that the use of notebooks such as we have described 
is the only way of securing the advantages we have 
mentioned. There are many other ways, and probably 
better ways, but we have found this to be one way. 
Our experience with notebooks leads us to believe that 
they are valuable, that their advantages outweigh 
their disadvantages. 





FE. L. Macveagh, in an article on the Spirit of Fascism 
(World’s Work for January), gives an extract from the 
“Spiritual Rule of Discipline” of the Fascisti which shows 
the extent to which the party has become a school of 
ethics: “Be proud to be an unknown soldier; Respect the 
experience of age and the innocence of youth, and the 
sacred mission of maternity; Respect other people’s re- 
ligious and moral convictions; Respect the authority of 
your superiors and of the law; Respect the rights of your 
friends and of your enemies; Respect the hierarchy, the 
definer of worth; Respect womanhood, thinking of your 
mother.” 
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A Lesson 1n Source Materials 


BY ROGER C. HACKETT 


The senior class in American history in the Pine- 
land School for Girls, Salemburg, N. C., was recently 
given a practical illustration of the difficulties under 
which the historian of ancient or medieval Europe 
must labor in order properly to understand and 
evaluate his sources. It is well known that practically 
all ancient and medieval manuscripts, especially those 
which are not originals, are more or less full of mis- 
takes of various kinds and that before such docu- 
ments can be utilized by the historian their original 
meaning must be established. 

In order to show how documents were changed in 
copying, the members of the class, taken alpha- 
betically, were required to copy a paragraph of 138 
words. That is, the paragraph was first given to the 
girl who stood at the top of the class roll, alpha- 
betically. She copied the paragraph and passed her 
copy to the next girl who copied the copy and passed 
her copy on and so on until the entire class of 24 
members had copied the paragraph. Collaboration or 
asking for information was strictly forbidden and as 
each copy, after being passed on to be copied, was 
returned to the teacher, it was impossible to refer to 
the earlier copies of the paragraph to ascertain the 
original spelling or punctuation marks. Each pupil 
had plenty of time to make her copy, as it took two 
weeks for the paragraph to go around the class. 
Every girl was instructed to make an exact copy 
word for word, letter for letter, comma for comma, 
and period for period—of the paragraph given her, 
even if it contained palpable mistakes. The purpose 
of the exercise was fully explained beforehand in 
order to lead the pupils to observe the rules to the 
letter and to be as careful as possible. All the copy- 
ing was required to be done on 8 by 1014-inch ruled 
paper in ink in order to make the work uniform. 

The following easily comprehensible paragraph, 
written in an exceedingly plain longhand, was given 
to the first girl to copy: 

“No individual of the nineteenth century, not Cole- 
ridge nor Sir William Hamilton, nor Macaulay, nor 
Whewell, nor Mark Pattison, came so near mastering 
the whole range of human knowledge as Lord Acton. 
Henry Sidgwick used to say that however much you 
knew about anything Acton was certain to know more. 
De Laveleye recorded his astonishment at finding on 
the table of his host ‘all the new books (in all 
languages) on all subjects, read and annotated.’ 
Gladstone was accustomed to dismiss obstruse points 
that arose in conversation with the remark, ‘We must 
ask Lord Acton.’ To be with Acton was like being 
with the cultivated mind of Europe. In the deep 





tones of his voice there seemed to sound the accents 
of history.” 

—G. P. Goocn, History and Historians 

in the Nineteenth Century, 2nd ed., 

p. 391. 


(Slightly adapted.) 


This is the way the same paragraph came from the 

hands of the twenty-fourth girl: 
“No iudiuidual of the eighteeuth century nat colu- 
ridge nar Sir William Hamilton, nar Marowary, nar 
Whurlime, nar Mack Patterson, come so near master- 
iug the whole rauge of human kuowledge as Lard 
Action Henry Sid Quick used to say that however 
Action was Certain to know mare. 

“The knowledge recorded his last all the books in 
(all the lauguages) are all subjects—Read and 
Aruwslated; Glad Stone accustowed to discuss ab- 
strive Paints that arose in Conversation with the 
newarps we must ask Lard action; to be with with 
Action was like beiug with the Cultivated wind of 
Europe. In deeptone of his voice there seemed to 
sound the acceuts of History—G. P. Lock, Histary 
and Historian in the eighteeuth centry (slightly 
adopted) Ind end, P. 391.” 

In all 183 mistakes were made, an average of 
7 15/24 a pupil! The median number of mistakes 
was six; the modal numbers, two, three, and six. Not 
a single girl made an exact copy, although one girl 
made only one mistake and three others made only 
two. The highest number of mistakes made were 26, 
19, and 17. 

Besides the numerous mistakes of copying in the 
matters of punctuation and capitalization, many more 
serious errors were made. were 
omitted, added, divided, combined, or misspelled. 
One girl omitted an entire line, thus completely alter- 
ing the original meaning. Altogether, the paragraph 
was reduced from 138 to 126 words, although one 
word (“with’’) was repeated and two proper names 
were divided into two words. Some of the mistakes 
For girl] 
changed a comma into a period, while, later, another 
girl changed it back into a comma. “Sound” 
rendered “‘souned” by a half dozen girls before it re- 
turned to its correct spelling. “Century” changed to 
“centry” and back again to “century” before assum- 
ing its final incorrect form. 

It is noticeable that all of the proper names, with 
were 


Numerous words 


neutralized each other. instance, one 


was 


one exception, transformed, some of them 
weirdly. “De Laveleye” changed successively to “De 
Loveleye,” “The Loveleye,” “The Loneleye,” “The 
Lowleye,” “the howleye,” and then assumed its final 


form as “The knowledge” before half the class had 


copied the paragraph. “Sidgwick’’ was changed suc- 
cessively into “‘Sidgurick,” “Sidquilk,” “Sid qurick,” 
“Sid qurilk,’ “Sid qurick,”’ “Sid quick,” and “Sid 
Quick.” 

Long and unfamiliar words were also stumbling 
blocks—thus the metamorphosis of “annotated” into 
“aruwslated.” 

Many minor errors were caused by poor chi 
rography and especially by. the failure to distinguish 


between “a” and “‘o,” and “u” and “n.” 
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A person dependent for his knowledge of “Lard 
Action” on the final rendering of the paragraph would 
necessarily obtain an impression false in some par- 
ticulars if he obtained any impression at all from the 
jumble of words! Probably a trained historian of 
the future, having no supplementary or parallel 
sources, would render the final form of our para- 
graph something like this: 

“No individual of the eighteenth century, not Colu- 
ridge, nor Sir William Hamilton, nor Marowary, nor 
Whurlime, nor Mack Patterson, all of whom were 
famous for their encyclopedic learning, came so near 
mastering the whole range of human knowledge as 
Laird Action, who was probably a Scotchman. Henry 
Sidney Quick, an eminent scholar of the period, used 
to say that Action certainly knew more than any 
man alive. 


“Action read (and translated?) all books in all 
languages on all subjects. Glad Stone, another of 
Action’s eminent contemporaries, when the subject of 
paint (as used in art?) would come up in conversa- 
tion, would always say, “We must ask Laird Action 
before we can be sure we are right.”” This is merely 
illustrative of the fact that Action was an authority 
on all subjects. It was said that to be with him was 
like being with the cultivated mind of Europe and 
that in the deep tones of his voice there seemed to 
sound the accents of history. (Authority: A manu- 
script copy of a portion | page 391, probably the last 
page| of a lost work by G. P. Lock entitled History 
and Historians in the Kighteenth Century.)” 

This would give the essential meaning of the origi- 
nal, even though it is replete with errors, the most 
serious ones being the misspellings of the proper 


names and the mistake in the century in which Acton 
lived. 


Ethics as a High School Study 


BY DEAN MILTON BENNION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


The study of the mother tongue has long been 
recognized as fundamental and has quite generally 
been required of all high school students. We are 
coming now to see that the social studies are no less 
fundamental; indeed, from the standpoint of train 
ing for citizenship, correct understanding of social 
problems and disposition to bear social responsibili 
ties in every day practice are much more important 
than is study of the mother tongue beyond that 
required in the first eight grades. 

Ability to evaluate social situations as they arise in 
the experience of the citizen is not, however, de- 
pendent upon his knowledge of the facts of social 
life and social institutions alone, but also upon his 
understanding and appreciation of moral values and 
moral obligations. This is the most significant aspect 
of social life, yet an aspect that is given relatively 
little attention as the social studies are usually taught. 
This defect naturally follows from the fact that the 
teachers of these subjects are prepared in college and 
university classes in Political Science, Economics, and 
Sociology where the general concern is with analysis 
of facts and discovery of laws descriptive of how 
things go on in political, social, and economic life 
rather than with standards of moral judgment and 
ideals to be attained. This latter point of view and 
method is usually left to classes in philosophy. 

Since physicists and chemists exclude questions of 
moral values from their technical studies, economists 
and sociologists may do likewise and justify them- 
selves as devotees of scientific method. The educa- 
tional administrator is, however, concerned primarily 
with the objectives of education and the means of 
realizing these objectives. This calls for modifica- 
tions of the purely scientific procedure to meet high 
school needs, either by introducing the ethical point 
of view into all of the social studies or by introducing 
a course in social ethics, 


It may be assumed that high school graduates will 
be among those that contribute to social progress; or 
that they will, at least, be intelligent citizens—able 
at critical times to help form the collective will in 
agreement with sound ethical principles. They must, 
of course, know the facts of social-civic-economic life, 
but no important advance was ever made on the basis 
of knowledge of facts alone. The passage of con- 
stitutional amendments, the enactment of new laws, 
and the determination of administrative policies 
commonly involve exercise of the moral judgment— 
decision as to what ought to be. It is the same kind 
of judgment that is called for in solving the complex 
problems of professional, business, and industrial life. 
A growing recognition of this fact is attested by the 
multitude of codes of vocational ethics that have been 
produced in very recent years; also by the attention 
that is being given to education for character. It is 
self-evident that science in itself may be more harm- 
ful than beneficial to mankind; unless used in con- 
formity with moral standards it may be a means of 
social suicide instead of social progress. The same 
is true of the social studies with the ethical element 
omitted. It is, of course, not wholly omitted from 
recent high school textbooks, but in most of them it 
has but a very subordinate place, whereas it must be 
evident to any thoughtful student of education that 
ethical concepts should have a dominating place in at 
least one course open to all, if not required of all. 
This course may well cover much the same ground as 
those now offered under the titles, “Contemporary 
Problems,’ “American Problems,” 
Democracy,” ete. 


“Problems of 
The problems should, however, be 
selected because they involve the most fundamental 
principles of social ethics—principles that have far 
wider significance than any mere description of 
social facts. 
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It is much more important for youth to know the 
ethical principles that justify laws restricting the use 
of private property than it is to know merely that 
these restrictions exist. It surely is better that youth 
should stand firmly for world peace with justice to 
all than that they be scared into an attitude of con- 
ciliation by description of the horrors of modern 
warfare. If it be said in reply that development of 
the moral judgment is incidental to all experience and, 
therefore, unnecessary as the primary objective of 
any course, the answer is that this phase of the social 
inheritance like other phases does not pass auto- 


matically from one generation to the next. Trans- 
mission of the most fundamental aspects of the social 
inheritance is one of the primary purposes of courses 
of study. There is even less reason for omitting to 
teach the highest ethical concepts and to train in 
exercise of the moral judgment than there would be 
to omit teaching the vernacular. That will certainly 
be acquired in some degree and in some fashion; 
indeed, often a bad fashion, but not worse than the 
types of moral and immoral judgment only too 
commonly acquired by our haphazard methods of 
moral education. 


Historical Dramatizations 1n the Grades 


STUDENT PROJECTS IN THE THOMAS G. MORTON PUBLIC SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 
ROBERT C. STRING, PRINCIPAL 


HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 
A play in two scenes, written by Helen Singley, 
6A Grade, Morton Elementary School, Philadelphia 
Persons in the Play 
Horatius 
Citizens 
Announcer 
Scene I. Own a Srreet Near tue Tiser 

Announcer: Men of Rome discussing the very 
close approach of the Etruscans. 

Ist Citizen: “What shall we do? 
are stronger than we.” 

2p C.: “I wonder which way they will come.” 

3p C.: “We have not many soldiers. They will 
make us slaves.” 

4ru C.: “Why not ask Horatius to help us?” 

57u C.: “Let Horatius think of something to do.” 

3p C.: “What do you think we could do to keep 
back the Etruscan Army, Horatius?” 

Horativs: “Let us place guards at every road that 
leads to Rome. I will guard the bridge if two men 
will volunteer to help me.” 

Many C.: “I will!” “I will!” “Let me help you, 
Horatius!” “I will help you!” 

Horativs: “I will take you two men to help me.” 

8p C.: “I think I see the Etruscans. They will 
march over the bridge.” 

Scene II. At tue Brince Over tue TiBer 

Announcer: Horatius and his companions have 
reached the bridge. While they fight the Etruscans, 
the Romans are cutting down the supports of the 
bridge. 

Horativs: “You stand over here, and you over 
there, and I will stand here and we will face the 
Etruscans. Now! Have your spears ready!” 

Ist Companion: “Yes! We have our spears ready 
to throw. I know Horatius will save Rome!” 

2p Comp.: “See the chips fly.” 

Ist Comp.: “Hear the axes ring.” 

2p Comp.: “Horatius, I feel the bridge shaking 
and if the bridge falls we will drown.” 

Ist Comp.: “Yes, we will drown because we have 
our heavy armor on,” 


The Etruscans 


Horativus: “I think you two men better run back 
and I will keep the enemy at bay.” 

Ist Comp.: “All right, we will go back.” 

(Horatius is now alone on the bridge. 
discussing the incident.) 

Ist C.: “I hear the Etruscans talking to Horatius.” 

2p C.: “They are asking him to surrender.” 


Citizens are 


2p C.: “The bridge is falling. Horatius has 
thrown himself into the Tiber River.” 

Ist C.: “He has his heavy armor on! He will 
drown!” 

57ru C.: “I see a spear flying in the air.” 


Ist C.: “I wonder if it hit Horatius.” 

2p C.: “I see Horatius’ head above the water.” 

(Horatius has reached land.) 

2p C.: “Why, Horatius, we thought you would 
drown and we would never see you again.” 

Horativs: “I would 
Etruscans take Rome.” 

Ist C.: “Horatius, you are hurt; they have put 
your eye out.” 

Horativs: “I do not care as long as I have saved 
Rome.” 

Roman Citizens: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 


not surrender and let the 


ear 


Three Cheers for Horatius— 
Hurrah!” 


ELI WHITNEY 


A play in three scenes, by Clifford Hepler, 
5B Grade, Morton Elementary School, Philadelphia 
Persons in the Play 
Eli Whitney 
Mrs. Greene 
Planters 
Announcer 
A Group or Prianters Visitina Mrs. 
Greene Meer Evi Wuitney 
Announcer: The following conversation 


Scene I. 


takes 


place at Mrs. Greene’s home. 
Ist Pranrer: “Isn't it lovely weather outside?” 
3p P.: “Couldn’t be better, I think.” 
2p P.: “Just right for the cotton, too.” 

“Isn't it a shame we cannot clean the 


4TH P.: 
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cotton more quickly? A slave only cleans a little over 
a pound in one day, that hardly pays for his meals.” 

2p P.: “Look how rich the South would be if only 
someone would invent a machine that would separate 
the seeds from the fiber more quickly.” 

Mrs. Greene: “I have a gentleman boarding at 
my house who is very handy with tools, perhaps he 
could make such a machine.” 

4TH P.: “Is he here in the house, now?” 

Mrs. G.: “Yes, he is in his room. Wait and I will 
call him.” 

(She fetches Eli Whitney.) 

Mrs. G.: “Gentlemen, this is Mr. Whitney.”’ 

Pianters: “We are very glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Whitney.” 

Ist P.: “We have just been talking about a ma- 
chine that would separate the seeds from the fiber 
more quickly. Do you think you could make it?” 

Evi Wuitney: “I cannot promise you that, but I 
can, at least, try.” 

Scene II. Exit Wuirney’s Work Snop 

ANNouNcER: Whitney is working at his work- 
bench trying to solve the problem. He talks aloud to 
himself as he works. 

E. W.: “Here is some wire, but it is too thick. I 
will have to heat it and try to hammer it out fine 
enough. Now, I must have nails, a hammer, a chisel, 
and a saw. My tools are very crude, but I will have 
to do the best I can with these. I wonder where Mrs. 
Greene put that wire grating she was using yester- 
day? Oh, here it is. This board must be sawed until 
it is the right length.” 

(Whitney works on his machine.) 

“Now, when the planters come again, I will show 
it to them.” 


III. Same as Scene I. Wuitney Snows 
His MacuHINE TO THE PLANTERS 
AnNouNcER: Another interview with the Planters. 
E. W.: “Good morning, gentlemen, glad to see you 

once more.” 

Pianters: “Good morning, Mr. Whitney.” 

E. W.: “I have finished the model machine and I 
will show you how it works.” 

2p P.: “Have you finished so soon? 
a quick worker!” 

E. W.: “Now, see, on this model there is a wire 
grating. I put the cotton into the machine and then 
turn this handle. The handle turns the cylinder with 
the teeth on it, so that it pulls the cotton through the 
grating, but leaves behind the seeds which are too 
large to go through. ‘There is only one thing that is 
wrong and that is when the fiber comes through it 
clogs, and the rest of the cotton cannot come through 
while it is there.” 

Mrs. G.: “‘Couldn’t you put a brush on the machine 
so that when it gets clogged it will brush it away?” 

EF. W.: “Thanks for the idea, I'll try that.” 

Mrs. G.: “I am very glad to be able to help you.” 

4tH P.: “We thank you so much, Mr. Whitney, 
for helping us out.” 

E. W.: “I am glad I have been able to help you, 
gentlemen.” 


ScENE 


My, you are 


iru P.: “You have, indeed, helped us a great deal 
and we appreciate what you have done.” 

2p P.: “We surely do.” 

E. W.: “Well, if you ever need anything done with 
tools just stop in and I will try to help you.” 

(Whitney withdraws and Planters continue the 
conversation. ) 

Ist P.: “I think I will introduce that machine on 
my plantation next month.” 

2p P.: “Splendid idea, isn’t it?” 

3p P.: “This machine will enable us to grow more 
cotton and thus bring in more money.” 

47H P.: “It will make us have more slaves, too.” 

ist P.: “I am so glad Mrs. Greene introduced us 
to Mr. Whitney. Aren’t you?” 

Aut: “Indeed, we are.” 


ROBERT MORRIS 


A play in five scenes, written by Phyllis Coggin, 
5B Grade, Morton Elementary School, Philadelphia 
A play telling the way in which Robert Morris helped 

the Colonies during the Revolutionary War 


Persons in Play 
General Washington 
General Putnam 
Robert Morris 


James Lukens 
Tom Brown 
Thomas Burke Soldiers 
Jack Jones | 

Bill Jackson 


Lois 
John 
Friend 


! Friends (or Quakers) 


Scene I. In Camp 

ANNouNcER: Five Revolutionary soldiers talking. 
They are very discontented. 

Lukens: “I’m tired of this. 
I’m going home.” 

Burke: “I haven't had a good meal since we came 
here.” 

Jones: “I haven't heard the jingling of money for 
ages, it seems.”’ 

Jackson: ““My clothes are almost in rags. I’m 
almost frozen to death and so weak I can hardly 
walk.” 

Brown: “I can’t see how it is possible to carry 
on this war when Congress has no more money. She 
can’t pay us nor buy more ammunition.” 

Lukens: “I know a good plan. Tomorrow we will 
go to General Washington. Tell him we want our 
pay or else we'll give up as our enlistments are ended. 
If we can’t get money, then we will go home to our 
poor families.” 

Burke: “Yes, they need food and money just as 
much as we do.” 


If we can’t get pay, 
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Scene II. Wasuineron’s HeapQuarTers 

A conversation between General Washington and 
General Putnam. 

Gen. Wasuinaton: “The time has come when we 
will have to look for money to pay our soldiers.” 

Gen. Putnam: “I suppose they will not re-enlist 
unless they are paid.” 

Gen. Wasu.: “No, they cannot, poor fellows. 
They are brave and faithful, but they are too ragged 
and hungry to make strong soldiers. Their families 
are suffering, too. Their poor wives and children, 
the old mothers and fathers at home are crying for 
bread. The men want us to send them money.” 

Gen. Purt.: “But Congress has printed wagon- 
loads of money for them, What is the matter with the 
Continental Currency?” 

Gen. Wasu.: “Alas! it isn’t worth a ‘continental.’ ” 

Gen. Put.: “How is that?” 

Gen. Wasu.: “Because it hasn’t any gold or silver 
to back it.” 

Gen. Put.: “But we must have money to pay the 
soldiers. How will we get it?” 

Gen. Wasu.: “I have a plan. I will write to my 
good friend, Robert Morris, who is a merchant and 
banker in Philadelphia.” (He takes a quill pen and 
a sheet of paper and sits down to write.) 


Scene III. Roperr Morris’ Stupy 

ANnNouncerR: Two days later Robert Morris re- 
ceives the letter from General Washington. 

(Robert Morris, sitting at a table, reading his 
letter aloud.) 

“Decemser, 1776. 
“Frignp Ropert Morris: 

“The time for which many of my men had enlisted 
will be out in a few days, and I need money to get 
them to re-enlist. It seems as if we are beyond all 
hopes of winning, because the men are discouraged. 
Their feet are on the ground and their clothes are all 
ragged. I promised that I would give them extra 
money if they would stay, but I haven’t been able to 
get money to pay them. I need $50,000 to pay the 
soldiers. Knowing that you are a friend of Liberty, 
I write to ask you, in our time of need, if you will 
help us? 

“I remain, sir, your most humble and obedient 
servant, 

“Grorce WasHINGTON.” 

(After reading the letter, Robert Morris picks up 
his hat and says as he starts to leave the room.) 
“Friend, I will do my best for thee and for Liberty.” 
Scene IV. A Room in a House 1n PHILADELPHIA 

Announcer: Robert Morris visits his friends to 
obtain money for the army. 

(Robert Morris knocks at the door. 
woman, opens it.) 

R. M.: “Here is a letter from George Washington, 
Friend Lois.” (He hands her the letter.) “He needs 
money to pay the soldiers.” 

Lois: “Come in, Friend Robert.” 

R. M.: “Thank you.” (Robert is in and Lois goes 
to another door and calls.) 

Lois: “John!” 


A Quaker, a 


Joun (John comes into the room): “Good morning, 
Friend Robert. Wilt thou be seated?” 
: “Thank you. I have come to thee for 


: “See, John, here is a letter from George 
Washington.” (They sit down opposite Robert and 
read the letter. After reading the letter, John says): 

Joun: “The Lord hath been good to me and I will 
be glad to help in this way. I don’t believe in fighting 
or wars, but if this money will help the poor soldiers’ 
families, it will be as the Lord wishes. Will a thou- 
sand dollars help?” 

R. M.: “Yes, Friend John, I am sure it will help.” 

(Robert unrolls a long paper with many names on 
it and handing it to John says): “Please sign here.” 

Lois (Lois leans over and reads the names as he 
signs): “Thou hast many names, Robert.” 

R. M.: “Yes, I knew I could depend on our good 
friends.” “George Washington must not be dis- 
appointed in us.” (As he goes to the door, John and 
Lois follow him.) “Good-bye, friends, I must hurry, 
for I want to collect as much as possible today.” 

Lois: “Good-bye, Friend Robert.” 

Joun: “Good-bye and may God be with thee.” 

(Robert goes out.) 

(He meets a Friend along the street.) 

Frirenp: “Good morning, Friend Morris. 
is the news today?” 

R. M.: “Washington needs money and I beg thy 
help.” 

ae “I’m not surprised, because the treasury 
is empty, but if I give thee money, Morris, what is 
my security?” 

R. M.: “My word and my honor.” 

Frienp: “Thou shalt have the money.” 


What 


Scene V. In Camp, Same as Scene I 

ANNouNcER: Five Revolutionary soldiers talking. 
They are now much more contented. Soldiers sit 
around the fire. 

Lukens: “Did you get your pay, Jack?” 

Jones: “Yes, I am going to send most of it to my 
wife. How glad she will be to get new shoes and 
clothes for the children.” 

Burke: “I got mine earlier, because I had to take 
a note to the paymaster and I have already sent mine 
home.” 

Brown: “I don’t feel hungry any more.” 

Jackson: “Nor I.” 

Lukens: “Nor I. I’m going to fight for Liberty.” 

Jones: “My feet feel good, because they have new 
shoes. Now, I can push on and run the Red Coats 
clear out of our country.” (He gets up and shakes 
his feet as though he were dancing.) (Jones and 
Jackson get up and take Thomas’s hands and they 
dance around together in a circle, shouting): “Hur- 
rah, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah for our pay! Hurrah for 
new shoes! Hurrah for Geoge Washington!” 

Lukens: “And how about Robert Morris?” 


Att tToceruerR: “Hurrah for Robert Morris of 
Philadelphia. 


Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!” 


The End. 
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Why Study History? 
A Pupil Test Upon Objectives 
BY HAROLD BENJAMIN, PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON HIGH SCHOOL 
History holds an important place in the curriculum Table 2— No. B's 
of the secondary school. Those of us who teach his- —— helps us to solve social and political 
tory are usually ready to justify that place by telling problems in an intelligent manner............+. 8 


in what way the subject is of value. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to learn what worth attaches to 
the study of history in minds of high school pupils. 

The following “test’’ was recently given to 46 
pupils in the first and fourth year history classes of 
a six-year high school: 

History is a valuable subject because: 

1. Educated people must know how to talk about 

historical events. 

2. Learning about wars makes us willing to fight 

for our country. 

3. History helps us to solve social 

problems in an intelligent manner. 

4. A knowledge of history makes it easier for us 

to earn a living. 

5. If we learn to like history we can spend our 
spare time reading historical works instead of 
fiction and romance. 

One needs history to enter the university. 
History trains our minds because it is hard to 
learn. 

8. History makes us good because it shows how 

wicked people come to bad ends. 

The student was instructed to select those reasons 
which he considered of some value and to mark the 
most important reason, A; the next in importance, 
B; and soon. Any reason which he considered value- 
less should not be marked. 

Twenty-four pupils believed that history is of 
greatest value in helping us to solve social and 
political problems intelligently. Nine answers as- 
signed first place to history’s work in furnishing 
educated people with conversational material. The 
remaining pupils scattered their first choices as indi- 
cated in Table 1: 


and political 


IO 


Table 1 No. A’s 
History helps us to solve social and political 
problems in an intelligent manner.............. 24 
Educated people must know how to talk about 
nlstorical CVEWES.....cccccccccsccccccvecsseseces 9 


If we learn to like history we can spend our spare 
time reading historical works instead of fiction 


ORE TOMMMEG. cc cccccnsowsdcscocressesnivecvces 4 
One needs history to enter the university......... 3 
Learning about wars makes us willing to fight for 

GEE COUMEIF. 2... cccccccccccevcesesotesseueseece 2 


History trains our minds because it is hard to 
MN. Sar0cs sane +p eensen ates eekescnseeaseCaune 2 


History makes us good because it shows how 
wicked people come to bad ends.............. 1 


Ten pupils believed that only one reason of the ten 
given was of any value. Seven of this group affirmed 
that the one reason of worth was that concerned with 
the solution of social and political problems. 

Thirty-six pupils had second choices. The distri- 
bution of reasons marked “B” is shown in Table 2: 


If we learn to like history we can spend our 
time reading historical works instead of fiction 
BUG FOMAMEGs 6:0 sco cenes co odemsecddcndereeeaes 

One needs history to enter the university......... 6 

Educated people must know how to talk about 
historical events. .006.ccscsccccvcscsccccdncesne 5 

History trains our minds because it is hard to 
learn 


Learning about wars makes us willing to fight for 


OUP COUNEFY.....ccceccccesccccvccviccccccoscere 4 
A knowledge of history makes it easier for us to 
Care GO Me io oss. cio a's Vin be deed eee cewws 1 


Table 3 shows the distribution of all marks given 
the eight reasons: 


A B Cc D E F G H 
Et dsswonede 9 5 4 4 2 
© mes. caknen 2 + 3 3 3 
H csntgeccws 24 8 3 2 
D  secvencss 1 1 2 4 2 2 
©. svcuecees 4 7 5 3 2 1 1 1 
© secncsese 3 6 6 3 1 2 1 
qT éessasewn 2 5 3 1 3 2 
D wcvnaeeun 1 1 1 2 3 


Of the 46 pupils answering this test, 26 were first 
year students (seventh grade), and 20 were fourth 
year students (tenth grade). Table 4 shows the dis- 
tribution of reasons marked “A” by each of these 


groups: 
Table 4 


History helps us to solve social and 
political problems in an intelligent 


Ist year 4th year 


MOMMEE. nsccccasencersmecenesenae-e 42% 65% 
Educated people must know how to 

talk about historical events........ 23% 15% 
Learning about wars makes us willing 

to fight for our country............ 7% 0% 
If we learn to like history we can 

spend our spare time reading his- 

torical works instead of fiction 

and TOMANCE.......eeeeeeeeeeeeees 1% 10% 
One needs history to enter the uni- 

VORSILY co ccsvccccccsacvencersevencs 1% 5% 
Scattered among remaining reasons.. 14% 5% 


If any conclusion can properly be drawn from an 
investigation of so small a number of cases it might 
well be a suggestion that pupils should receive more 
definite instruction concerning the aims of the subject 
studied. 





In speaking of President Wilson in an article on “The 
Long End of a Cable” (January Century), James Kerney 
offers this side-light on his character: “Europe took on 
this confident idealist, and while the common people cheered 
and bowed and worshiped, the seasoned political warriors 
delayed and juggled and wore him out....Wilson personally 
wearied of the royal entertaining, but he never found a 
way to get around the schemes devised by clever, old world 
rulers to block his peace plans. They were no altruists: 
they were plainly out for keeping the balance of power 
that had produced the war.” 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J, CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Eliza- 
beth, By Conyers Read. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1925. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) In 
three volumes, xi, 443, 433, 505 pp. $20.00. 

It is almost superfluous to say that with these three 
volumes Dr. Read has permanently put all serious students 
of ‘Tudor history in his debt. For lack of evidence he has 
not written a personal biography of the “very Macchia- 
velli,” but his description ot this work as “something more 
than a biography ot Walsingham and something less than 
a history ot Elizabethan policy,” in the second regard, par- 
ticularly, is a very modest one. The more brilliant, but 
less meticulous, work of Seeley in “The Growth of British 
Policy” is now very much supplemented and considerably 
superseded by a comprehensive discussion of what surely 
must be all the original materials available for an ap- 
praisal of English foreign policy between 1570 and 1590. 
in addition, ail the relevant secondary works on the sub- 
ject, even the most recent, have been considered and are 
often patiently discussed—no easy task of adjustment when 
one considers the bulk of these volumes and the years a 
in their compilation. Finally, in the bibliography and in 
almost every other footnote, the most judicious critical 
attitude is maintained, and an examination of both will 
save any student of Elizabethan history from _ those 
treacherous pitfalls, the use of questionable sources, the 
neglect of little-known materials, and too great confidence 
in printed calendars and collections. In this connection 
it might be noted that Dr. Read considers the contemporary 
chronicles of Stow and Camden worthy of “very serious 
consideration.” 

The Stracheyan impressionism is rigorously excluded, but 
now a Strachey might sum up Walsingham for us with a 
sure touch. Unquestionably, this book will join the ranks 
of “reference” volumes because of its detailed treatment, 
but it will be readily usable as such because of its arrange- 
ment and its index. There is almost no duplication in 
spite of topical treatment of oy pe inseparable tangles 
of policy. At times the very labor of analysis, arduous in 
desling with a queen who found it hard to make up her 
mind, keep it made up or loosen her purse-strings, and 
with a council which always contained two factions and 
sometimes more, makes reading a labor as well, but there 
are appropriately spaced summaries which carry one natu- 
rally to the assured chapter conclusions. 

It is impossible to review the material of the book in 
short space and there can be few men sufficiently acquainted 
with the original sources to criticize more than special 
fields within its scope. From the reading of it one gets 
a convincing picture of the Puritan statesman who be- 
lieved implicitly that England owed it to God and her 
own safety to form a Protestant league, and who labored 
for eighteen years with a queen who heaped reproaches 
on him or hurled her slipper at his head, and with a council 
so evenly divided that his plans moved snail-like to their 
conclusion, war with Spain and open assistance to Dutch 
and Huguenot rebels. Yet there is little hero-worship and 
vices are arrayed as well as virtues, so that no magical 
genius in Elizabeth, Burghley, or Walsingham receives the 
credit for the providential good fortune which so ade- 
quately supplemented the bravery and the poltroonery, the 
vigor and the indecision, the generous impulse and the nig- 
gardliness of the reign of the last Tudor. It is difficult to 
single out for distinction any chapters of the work, but 
to the reviewer those dealing with France up to the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s, with the second Alencon court- 
ship, with the Babington plot, and with the coming of the 
Armada, seemed most noteworthy, although this is probably 
because of the relatively greater, but inevitable, complexity 
of the treatment of Dutch and Scottish affairs. It is re- 
freshing to find an historian welcoming a novelist’s por- 


trait of Mary Stuart, and a great assistance to read con- 
vincing speculation on the workings of the minds of those 
two amazing women, Catherine de Médici and Elizabeth 
Tudor, Students will be grateful for the careful discus- 
sion of those interminable controversies on Elizabeth’s 
religious policy, Walsingham’s reputation as a fabricator 
of plots, his alleged persecution of Mary Stuart and engi 
neering of her death, and the relation between his private 
convictions and his official action. Finally, there emerge 
more clearly than before the changing—not static-—reta- 
tions between Elizabeth, Burghley, Leicester, and Walsing- 
ham, and the fact that the last did as much as any of his 
contemporaries (except perhaps Hawkins) to defeat the 
Armada, 

This work compels the wish that Dr. Read will use 
his unique acquaintance with the materials for Elizabethan 
history to assure us of definitive treatment of Burghley 
and Leicester, neither of whom has ever been adequately 
portrayed. Either task on the scale of the work under 
review would be awe-inspiring, but the latter could be 
made a central stalk on which the other accounts could 
be grafted. 

Barter Bresner. 

Columbia University. 


A Knight’s Life in the Days of Chivalry. 
New York: Greenberg, 
300 pp. 

With much industry the author of this work has brought 
together a mass of material, culled chiefly from courtly 
literature and archeological remains, which offers a wealth 
of illustration for the illuminating of nearly every aspect 
of the life of the privileged aristocracy of western Europe 
in the Middle Ages. He traces from childhood to ma- 
turity the life of the knight, revealing his activity in war 
and in mimic war, on the crusade, in the chase, in the 
castle, in the courts of love. 

Were the reader looking for a pleasant hour of semi- 
popular reading, he would probably not tarry long with 
this volume. It is a striking example of the absence of 
all art in the composition of an historical work. And 
this is all the more regrettable since the subject lends 
itself to dramatic and interesting presentation. The book 
presents the materials from which a history of chivalry 
might be constructed rather than a clearly thought out, 
compact and consistent study. Many pages seem to be 
composed of rough notes thrown together in rather hap- 
hazard fashion. The author tells us in the preface that 
he is going to devote himself “to the age when Chivalry 
was in flower; more especially that period of it when feudal 
fetters, becoming loosened, a free and more individual 
Chivalry became paramount....."Elsewhere he says that 
Chivalry dawned in the late tenth century, blazed forth 
with vigor during the crusades and found its most brilliant 
period during the wars between France and England (p. 
286). The field of his study would then be from the 
twelfth to the early fifteenth century. But almost imme- 
diately the reader is confused by being told that signs of 
decadence were fully visible from the twelfth century on- 
ward. All sense of chronology is frequently lost sight of. 
On page 67 an incident drawn from the late fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century appears to illustrate the early 
and secular period of chivalry, before knighthood has 
been taken under the wing of the Church and been endued 
with a religious atmosphere and significance; while a poem 
from the middle twelfth century seems to illustrate its 
decadence (pp. 289-290). We are told that knighthood 
had a beginning, a middle, and an end; in other words, 
that there was definite progression. But illustrations for 
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a given point may be gathered from sources separated by 
centuries in point of time, and throughout the volume they 
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are as widely scattered as from the eighth to the eighteenth 
century. Such leaps are baffling to the reader who is 
looking for an orderly sequence of ideas and events and 
detract much from the usefulness of the work. 

The volume is marred by carelessness both in writing 
and in prootreading. Nearly every page contains errors, 
either of fact, of typography, or of diction; on many pages 
all three occur. ‘To choose a few from an almost endless 
list, on page 217 is given a table of dates when the various 
crusading orders were founded. ‘This table is contradicted 
on pages 220 and 224. On page 5 we are told of a Charles 
Il of France in 1294 and on page 199 we learn that Ed- 
ward I of England was married in 1234, Sergeantry is 
regularly written for sergeancy (cf. esp. p. 9); siezweaine 
appears for suzerain (p. 210); international comity finds 
approval in the hybrid “cuir-boilée” (p. 76); and a new 
religion seems to be foreshadowed in the “epitaphs of 
God” (p. 49). In the translation from old French there 
are curious slips. There may be some good reason known 
to the author for translating plates aures as “steel plates” 
(p. 21), but by what rule may roncins be rendered “houses” 
(p. 25) or the medieval frenieres find themselves meta- 
morphosed into “farmers” (p. 8)? Paragraphs and whole 
chapters lack unity, sentences fail to parse (by any rule 
known to the reviewer), punctuation is scattered about in 
a curiously tolerant fashion. Chapter III carries the title 
Armour, but under that caption the author is led from 
armour to dancing, from dancing to jongleurs, from 
jongleurs to feasting, from feasting to vows of knights. 
The last half of the chapter has wandered far afield from 
the discussion of medieval armour. ‘The same is true of 
Chapter I, where, under “Origins of Chivalry,” nearly 
three-fourths of the space is devoted to tracing the career 
of the future knight from the cradle to his knighting. And 
it is questionable whether even the author himself could 
make much sense out of the following: “After this the 
Vigil began, of prayer, in some church and watching his 
armour, during the night preceding his knighting” (p. 
21); or of this: “As the vows, unfulfilled in lifetime, to go 
on a pilgrimage or to take the Cross were afterwards 
performed by deputy, the efficacy of the soul passed away, 
and was supposed to be benefited and freed” (p. 269). 

The list need not be extended further. Such criticism 
is justified only when the errors are so numerous and of 
such character as to detract greatly from the value of 
the work. In the opinion of the reviewer this is the case 
in the book under review. Whatever one may think of 
the author’s major generalizations—and some of them are 
at least open to question, as when the crusades are repre 
sented as having effected a “complete revolution in the 
manners and customs of the western nations” (p. 212) 
there can be no question that he has, with much labor, 
brought together an important body of material. The 
book is published in relatively expensive form. As_ the 
author states in his preface, there was room for a scholarly 
treatment of the subject, one that would correct some of 
the enthusiasms and overstatements of former discussions. 
But the very nature of the subject requires that art be 
employed in its presentation. Art is lacking. It is un- 
fortunate that both the author and the publisher should 
have allowed such slipshod workmanship in a book that 
should have appealed to a wide and diversified group of 
readers. 

Austin P. Evans. 

Columbia University. 


A Short History of the American People, 1492-1860. By 
Robert Granville Caldwell, Ph.D., Professor of Ameri 
can History in the Rice Institute. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. Pp. xix, 520. 

In view of the title of this scholarly volume one might 
have expected a greater deviation from the traditional 
political narrative of the development of the United States. 
Here and there the reader gets an intimate glimpse of 
the normal life of the American people, or a_ revealing 
flash of human emotion, but the emphasis remains upon 
“affairs of state.’ Two chapters, one dealing with Colonial 
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Life and Institutions and the other with American Society 
About 1850, contain excellent portrayals of conditions at 
the close of the eighteenth and the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Elsewhere in the volume social and economic 
forces are treated, not separately, but in connection with 
factors of political and constitutional growth. Familiarity 
with the best sources and secondary works is apparent in 
every chapter. 

In his interpretations the author is neither an economic 
determinist nor a firm believer in the power of ideals. His 
discussion of the causes of the American Revolution, though 
it contains a careful appraisal of the economic conflict 
within the empire and an intelligent statement of the con- 
stitutional arguments, is heavily freighted with references 
to human feelings and emotions. Professor Caldwell seems 
to be sure that in the rising quarrel between the colonies 
and the mother-country calculations of profit and loss 
were less responsible for the final event than outbursts of 
passion and prejudice. Likewise, the sections which de- 
scribe the formation and ratification of the Constitution 
give recognition to the economic implications of the move- 
ment for a strong central government, but subordinate 
these factors to the emotional elements in the propaganda 
for national unity. As might be expected, the author finds 
material to his liking when he turns to analyze frontier 
conditions and influences, or when he describes the rise of 
the democratic spirit in political affairs. Andrew Jackson, 
contemptuous of the subtleties of the law, but conversant 
with the subtleties of human nature, emerges as the heroic 
leader of the people’s bid for power. 

There are two well organized and well written chapters 
on the achievements of the “manifest destiny” men in the 
twenty years prior to 1850. Perhaps the author’s local 
interest is responsible for the extensive account of the 
annexation of ‘Texas and the causes of the Mexican War, 
but the disproportionate length is justified by the fine 
impartiality of the treatment and the dramatic quality of 
the style. It is one of the “high spots” of the volume. Not 
so much can be said, however, for the discussion of the 
slavery controversy. A topical arrangement of the material 
scattered through several chapters would have given the 
reader a much clearer idea of the conflict of interests be- 
tween the free and slave States. “The election of 1860,” 
says Professor Caldwell, “was essentially a pair of elec- 
tions. In the terms of European politics it was between 
a radical and a conservative in each section. The fact that 
the radical won in each section and that the northern sec- 
tion was the larger determined the result.”. He might well 
have added that while Abraham Lincoln received a majority 
of the popular vote in the free States, John C. Brecken- 
ridge failed to receive the popular endorsement of the slave 
States. 

A second volume of this work, carrying the narrative 
from the Civil War to the Coolidge Administration, is in 
preparation. If it reveals the same thorough scholarship, 
careful organization and interesting style, it will be a 
notable addition to the literature of recent American 
history. 

Joun A. Krovt. 

Columbia University. 


Great Britain and the American Civil War. By Ephraim 
Douglass Adams. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York and London, 1925. Vol. I, xi, 307 pp.; Vol. 
I], 340 pp. $10.00. 

“Did Great Britain, in spite of her long years of cham- 
pionship of personal freedom and of leadership in the cause 
of anti-slavery, seize upon the opportunity offered in the 
disruption of the American Union, and forgetting humani- 
tarian idealisms, react only to selfish motives of commercial 
advantage and national power? In brief, how is the 
American Civil War to be depicted by historians of Great 
Britain, recording her attitude and action in both foreign 
and domestic policy, and revealing the inspirations of her 
people?” It was to answer these questions that the work 
under review was undertaken. But Professor Adams has 
done more. In the first place, he has successfully shown 


that the great crisis in America was almost equally a crisis 
in the domestic history of Great Britain, and that as such 
it had a very distinct bearing on British policy toward 
America. Secondly, he has given an admirable summary 
of Anglo-American relations prior to the Civil War on 
the theory that the conditions preceding that conflict also 
had a direct and powerful influence in shaping British 
policy and opinion when the crisis arose. 

From beginning to end the work is an embodiment of 
painstaking scholarship. Inasmuch as the author collabo- 
rated for some time in the preparation of what is as yet 
an unpublished biography of Charles Francis Adams, 
American Minister to Great Britain during the Civil War, 
he has had access to a mass of documentary material 
hitherto unavailable. In addition to the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, the personal papers of members of the British 
Cabinet, such as Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and 
Gladstone, have been meticulously examined. Professor 
Adams has also delved into the personal papers of Lord 
Lyons, the British Minister to America, and into the private 
correspondence of James Mason, Confederate envoy to 
Great Britain. ‘The newspapers and periodicals of the 
time have in like manner been explored. In a word, appa- 
rently no stone has been left unturned in the effort to get 
all the facts, and these have been used in judicious fashion. 

From the evidence it appears that Britain in 1861 had 
little exact knowledge about the causes of the war or about 
the leaders North and South. The landed and commercial 
aristocracy who controlled the government were anti-demo- 
cratic and openly sympathetic toward the South. To them 
the southern planter was a gentleman who represented the 
best traditions of Old World gentility. Even more im- 
portant, he produced the bulk of the cotton for the two 
thousand-odd mills of Lancashire and was an ardent pro- 
ponent of free trade. Moreover, the privileged classes 
had long watched with growing concern the development 
of American power and the influence of American political 
ideas on the unenfranchised masses of the British public. 
For them the break-up of the Union was an occasion for 
rejoicing, for it afforded what seemed to them certain proof 
that a democracy was unable to govern itself when faced 
by a crisis. They also hoped that the disruption of the 
powerful western democracy would put a quietus on the 
growing demands of the masses for the ballot and for 
parliamentary representation. Under these circumstances 
it was natural that the ruling classes should favor the Con- 
federacy and that during the four years’ struggle it should 
exert constant pressure on the Cabinet in its behalf. 

Despite this pressure and despite the fact that the 
British Ministry regarded Seward as a wily, clever politician 
and on the whole a dangerous man, the Palmerston-Russell 
Cabinet, the records show, did not overstep itself. During 
the first year of the war British policy was to all intents 
and purposes the policy of Lord John Russell, and although 
he issued a Proclamation of Neutrality which recognized 
the South as a belligerent, he acted quite within the bounds 
of customary usage. That the government at times seemed 
to lean toward the South, the author does not deny, but 
he proves pretty conclusively that it was not because of 
“unfriendly animus” toward the North. In fact, he prac- 
tically agrees with the view expressed at the time by Rus- 
cell and his colleagues, that up to the Trent affair the 
British government pursued a policy of strict and upright 
neutrality and that it was “fixed in the determination not 
to permit Union controversies or economic advantage” to 
alter its policy. 

While the Trent affair and the northern blockade, cach 
of which caused great excitement in both Britain and the 
United States, are discussed at considerable length, not 
much is added in the way of major premise that was not 
already known. The documents do, however, furnish a 


richness of detail and the author’s interpretative statement 
concerning the Trent episode (Vol. I, p. 242) is an excel 
lent summary of its effect on both official and unofficial 
On the other hand, the building in British ports 
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of Confederate war vessels and the subsequent controversy 
over the Alabama are not reviewed in detail. In this con- 
nection the author frankly states that the intention of the 
British government is of greater importance than the cor- 
rectness of its action, and in his belief the documentary 
evidence shows pretty conclusively that whatever mistakes 
the Cabinet made were due to laxness and bungling rather 
than to any deep-seated effort to aid the South. 

‘The various proposals for mediation are treated at length 
inasmuch as Professor Adams is of the opinion that they 
represent Great Britain’s nearest patie « to the danger 
of becoming involved in the American conflict (Vol. II, p. 
$4). Had there been unanimity in the Cabinet and had 
it been enthusiastically supported by — opinion, it is 
very probable that Lord Russell’s mediation plan of 1562 
would have been adopted and that war would have ensued 
between England and the North. But both of these pre- 
requisites were lacking. ‘Thanks to the indefatigable work 
of John Bright and William E. Forster, democratic and 
unenfranchised England 7 opposed itself to inter- 
vention; and this, together with the issuance of the Emanci 
pation Proclamation of 1863, summarily ended the danger 
of governmental intervention. The author also shows that 
despite this fact prominent Britishers did not lose faith 
in the South, and that up to as late as midsummer of 1864 
they thought the Confederacy unconquerable. In this con 
nection the Southern Independence Association is treated 
exhaustively. 

In a footnote (Vol. II, pp. 13-14) the author takes issue 
with the argument advanced by Professor Schmidt and 
others that Great Britain’s dependence on northern wheat 
operated as a contributing influence in keeping the British 
government officially neutral. While cotton, he says, among 
other things, “was frequently a subject of governmental 
concern in memoranda and in private notes between mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, I have failed to find one single case 
of the mention of wheat.” Whether this is conclusive evi 
dence or not is, in the opinion of the reviewer, an open 
question. Every student of Anglo-American relations 
should have access to these volumes, for they throw new 
light on what has long been a highly controversial subject. 


—C. 


The Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread West- 
ward. By Thomas Francis Carter. Columbia Uni 
versity Press, New York, 1925. 179 pp. $7.50. 

In his first—and most unfortunately his last—major 
work in book writing, the late Professor Carter has pre 
sented with fitting felicity of phrase and clarifying com- 
prehensiveness the results of a patient and scholarly re- 
search into the invention of printing in China, and the 
early manufacture there of its ally—paper, tracing the 
probable spread westward of both inventions. But his 
work, except for two short pamphlet articles in French 
and German, the first western history of early Chinese 
printing, is not a panegyric of Chinese civilization at the 
expense of the West. Speaking specifically of Gutenberg, 
revered father of typography in Europe, Professor Carter 
observes: “It is possible now to draw attention to certain 
persons who may be regarded as in a sense the ancestors 
not of Gutenberg the man, but Gutenberg the inventor 
of printing. If this pedigree is confined to that branch 
of the printer’s art which bears evidence of leading back 
to China, the purpose of such emphasis is not to minimize 
the European line of descent—it is merely to leave this 
line to those who have specialized in that direction.” 

It is significant of Professor Carter’s admirable method 
that he turns first to the undoubted discovery so carly as 
105 B,. C. by the Chinese of the art of making true rag 
paper, and that he has not neglected to develop Chincse 
progress in this art as well as its unquestioned thousand- 
year journey to the West. Turning next to printing, Pro- 
fessor Carter similarly treats with an admirable sense of 
perspective and clarity the earliest conceivable forerunners 
of printing in China—the use of seals as stamps—both by 
the government for verification of documents and by the 
Buddhists and Taoists for duplication and the making of 
simple charms. 
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A book with a practical purpose, offering a broad 
foundation for intelligent citizenship. Each major 
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chapters. Review questions at the end of each 
chapter cover all preceding work. Clear-cut in 
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For the Chinese, with their ideographic characters, Pro- 
fessor Carter makes it plain that the invention of printing 
was the invention of lithography—block printing, an in- 
vention which clearly comes into prominent use in the 
eastern empire as early as 953 A. D., five centuries before 
Gutenberg. But the Chinese were not without ideas as to 
the peusilie utility of single character type, and in this 
direction their inventive genius also extended itself, but 
not with practical results of importance until 1400 A, D., 
and then in Korea. 

In Professor Carter’s opinion the direct debt of Europe 
to China for paper is unmistakable, the direct debt for 
printing uncertain; and it is a further merit of Professor 
Carter’s volume that it traces with convincing clarity the 
whole range of intercourse between the West and the East 
over the entire period since the manufacture of true rag 
paper began in China, a brief hundred years after the 
commencement of the Christian era. 

Frankly admitting that the evidence is not all in for 
the final presentation of this subject, Professor Carter, 
nevertheless, presents the considerable body of informa- 
tion which he has gathered in a confidence-inspiring man- 
ner, and it is altogether reasonable to say that his con- 
tribution will remain for many years a major work of the 
first rank. 

In addition to an appendix the book contains thirty-eight 
plates, a chart, and a map. 

Wirsur L, WitiiaMs. 

Columbia University. 


The Student’s History of Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925, 322 pp. 
Those who had read Mr. Gwynn’s shrewd and timely 
comment on Irish affairs in European and American peri- 
odicals, particularly after 1916, welcomed his “History of 
Ireland” which appeared in 1923. ‘The present volume is 
an almost complete rewriting of it in less than one-half 
of the space and is designed to be an inexpensive volume 
which will enable Irish people, North and South, to acquire 
a knowledge of their history, and which the author hopes 
will thereby diminish sectional animosity. It is a crowded 
volume and shows not a few effects of its abbreviation, 
but it is remarkable for its judicial treatment of a con- 
troversial story. This is particularly noticeable in the re- 
fusal to allow criticism to be divorced from standards 
contemporary with event, and in the sketchy, but sugges- 
tive, relation of Irish to English history. Another attrac- 
tive feature is the attention paid to the middle nation, 
“Irish to the English, but English to the Irish,” and to 
the character of Ulster and its peculiar problems and dues. 
This book does not carry credentials in footnotes and is 
admittedly a popular account, but it should be a good 
introduction to Irish history in small compass. For some 
reason the small maps are not listed and those who find 
Irish geography (and nomenclature generally) difficult to 
remember would be grateful if the large map at the back 
of the book were arranged to face the front of the book 

when unfolded. 
Bartietr Brepner. 
Columbia University. 


Book Notes 


The teacher of European history should welcome as 
admirable supplementary reading for students of high 
school age Mrs. Louise Creighton’s Heroes of French His- 
tory, edited with explanatory notes by John C. Allen 
(Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1925, 152 pp.. $0.90). 
The volume, which is attractively illustrated by Henry J. 
Ford, is one of Lonqmans’ Class Books of English Litera- 
ture, and is an abridgment of Mrs. Creighton’s Tales of 
Old France. Mrs. Creighton, the author of many popular 
histories and biographies, has produced a series of generally 
accurate biographical sketches simply and charmingly 
written. The list includes Vercingetorix, Charlemagne, 
Etienne Marcel, Jeanne d’Arc, Jacques Coeur, Cartier, Mar- 
garet of Angouléme, Ambroise Paré, Coligny, Henry of 
Navarre and Champlain. Unfortunately, little attempt has 


been made to adapt the volume for American readers, and 
the editing in general leaves much to be desired, for the 
explanatory notes are not only frequently beside the point 
and often incorrectly arranged, but at times display a pro- 
English prejudice which is not in keeping with good taste. 
—J. G, G. 


Modern History, by Charles Ham (Globe Book Co., New 
York, 1920), belongs to the Globe Outline Series on the 
social sciences. The author, who is an instructor in history 
at the Stuyvesant High School, aims in his brochure of 
about one hundred pages “to meet the demands of both 
teachers and students in secondary schools for a compact 
summary” of European history from 1700 to the present. 
There are twenty-five chapters, each of which has appended 
to it several sample Regents’ or College Entrance examina- 
tion questions; at the back of the work seventeen pages 
of miscellaneous questions have been added. Both in its 
grammatical and logical structure the outline leaves much 
to be desired, and it also, unfortunately, contains too many 
errors in fact.—C. L. L. 


The Cambridge University Press has published in Eng- 
lish History Notes (by W. J. R. Gibbs, 1925, viii, 235 pp. 
a very compact and complete summary of English History 
to the outbreak of the World War. It does not profess 
to be more than a labor-saving device, supplanting the dic- 
tation and making of notes and an expensive textbook. It 
is meant to serve pupils of about fourteen years of age 
and provides a skeleton which an able teacher might quite 
adequately clothe—J. B. B. 


Teachers of geography in the higher grades of our ele- 
mentary schools ought to welcome The Branom Practice 
Tests in Geography, by M. E. Branom (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925). These tests, arranged in les- 
son form, consist of a series of exercises covering all phases 
of geography. Definite instructions for scoring each exer- 
cise and for tabulating each pupil’s work are given. These 
tests should serve as a stimulus to the pupil and, at the 
same time, enable the teacher to gauge the pupil’s progress. 


Those who desire a summary statement of how one of 
our far western commonwealths is governed should consult 
the little volume entitled Government in California, by 
David P. and Thomas N. Barrows (The World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, 1925, 61 pp.). Within brief compass the 
authors discuss the mechanism of state and local govern- 
ment as it affects and is affected by the body politic. While 
designed for the enlightenment of the younger generation, 
its pages might be profitably read by grown-ups as well. 


Notes on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PuD. 


In the December number of The Dublin Review, Charles 
Petrie explains the recent phases of the constitutional 
movement in Spain. In pointing out the connection be- 
tween the situation in Spain and that in Italy, he says: 
“Both Professor Perez-Bueno and Senor Goicoechean 
realize that Signor Mussolini and the movement which is 
associated with him have given definite expression to that 
feeling of reaction against the old forms of government 
which precipitated the war and then proved unable te 
control the monster which they had created. This disillu- 
sionment with the virtues of democracy did not escape 
neutral Spain, for the increasing disorders seemed to herald 
a return to the anarchy of the Republic. The expression 
of this feeling naturally teok a different form in the two 
countries. In Italy, so recently unified, a new national 
force had to be created, while in Spain it was ready to 
hand in the army. In both countries the present state 
of affairs is admittedly only temporary, but in both it is 
essential that there should be a new generation ready to 
handle the reins of office before the present rulers can 
relinquish their present task. The Italian army could 
never have voiced the feeling of the people as the Spanish 
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has done,.for it has no national tradition behind it, while 
Fascismo would never have taken root in the rather 
skeptical political soil of Spain.” 


“You have the safeguards against revolutionary legislation 
in your written Constitution. If you have ever carefully 
looked into, or read a history of, the way in which the 
American Constitution was drawn up, you will be sur- 
prised at the care which the legislators took to erect safe- 
guards, checks, and balances against pure democracy. We 
at home have none of these safeguards, we have no written 
constitution, and the House of Commons can do what it 
pleases. We are much less well protected against the 
excesses of democracy than you are. We have no safe- 
guard except the traditional moderation and good sense 
of the English people. Nevertheless, our jaws still ache 
with our efforts to talk American during the early part 
of the war when we were plying the American eagle with 
lumps of sugar in order to induce him to fly across the 
Atlantic. I cannot too much admire the efforts of Arthur 
Balfour (who, of course, is a Tory) and others to repre- 
sent that the one aim of the allies (including, of course, 
poor Nicholas Il) was to make the world safe for democ- 
racy,’ says Dean Inge in an article on American Democ- 
racy, published in the Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine 
for December. 


Frank H. Simonds feels that “while historians will write 
later the World War began in 1914 at Liege and ended in 
1925 at London, the surprising fact of 1925 is that while 
everything has changed, there has been little or no ma- 
terial change. Despite the pacts recently signed, no nation, 
no people has renounced its views of the war, its concep- 
tions of its own rights. ‘There are at least a score of un- 
settled issues in Europe at the moment quite as capable 
of producing war as any which have existed for a full 
generation.”—(January Review of Reviews.) 


In discussing “The Anti-Foreign Movement in China” 
(The English Review for December), Prof. Ivan Ross, of 
the Central China University, says: “All that the students 
desire is to see their country placed on an equal footing 
with other nations. ‘They want to have her internal 
sovereignty respected and her territorial integrity restored. 
They demand the return to Chinese jurisdiction of all dis- 
tricts at present held by foreigners as concessions, the 
abandonment on the part of foreigners of extra-territorial 
rights, and that power should be granted China to control 
her own customs....The mistake which the students make 
is in supposing that there is any power which wishes to 
deprive her of these privileges. The fact is it is entirely 
China’s own fault that she does not possess them already.” 


In explaining “What Liberalism Stands For” (The Con 
temporary Review for December), Prof. Gilbert Murray 
says: “Liberalism is a temper, a spirit, a method of ap- 
proach, and Conservatism is, on the whole, the opposite 
spirit. Both parties believe in civilization and accept the 
present order as the result of so many centuries of human 
progress. Both admit the need of maintaining the civiliza- 
tion we have attained: both admit that it cannot stand 
absolutely still where it is....The Conservative....feels gen- 
erally that a great and beneficent social whole, all parts 
of which are interdependent, is being threatened by foolish 
discontent, by faction, by malice, by idle theories and day 
dreams. ‘Those are the pressing dangers against which he 
stands to defend society. A Liberal, valuing the social 
order just as much, approaches the problem from the other 
end. The great danger to him is the danger of refusing 
to see light or listen to reason, of being blinded by pre ju- 
dice, by self-interest, by class passion or national passion, 
of contentedly doing injustice to the weak just teegues 
they are weak.” 


“Lafayette and the Dragon” is the title of a most inter- 
esting sketch by Philip Guedella in the January Harper’s. 
“The motives,” he says, “which urged him westwards in 
the American service were inalienably French....Then win- 
ning places were held by French patriotism and the defeat 
of England, and America ran last.” 
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Attend Summer School in the 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of 
the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities 
for combining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; mountain 
climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp 
maintained for summer students. Altitude of one 
mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 24 
Second Term, July 26 to August 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Business Adminis- 
tration, Medicine, Engineering. Art courses given in co- 
operation with New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
Field courses in Geology. Maison Francaise. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Spe- 
cial opportunities for graduate work in all departments. 
Excellent library; laboratories. Daily organ recitals and 
public lectures. Vacation railroad rates. Boulder common 
point from Eastern States. 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Director SUMMER QuarTER (Dept. A), 
University oF CoLtorapo, BouLpER, COLORADO 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin. 


Field Courses in Geology Graduate School Bulletin 


NAME 
Street and Number 


City and State... 
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Professor Gaetano Salvemini, of Florence, in writing for 
Foreign Affairs on “Italian Diplomacy Sag | the War,” 
concludes his masterly analysis of the subject by declaring 
that “The real harm done by the policies of Sonnoino and 
our Nationalists has been more than anything else a motal 
one. They brought the Italian people away from the Peace 
Conference despised by others and dissatisfied with itself. 
They led the Italian people to believe it had been robbed 
of the fruits of victory. For the intellectual disorder that 
has been rampant in Italy since the War and has all but 
destroyed our country, the tactics of our Nationalists have 
been in a large part responsible. Take a people peace- 
ably inclined, force it into a gruelling war three years 
long, and then send it home with the conviction that all its 
effort has been in vain, that all its sacrifices have been 
wasted, that its objectives have not been attained, that it 
has been cheated by everybody, and can one be surprised 
if it kicks over the traces and begins to rear around? In 
very truth, the Italians have shown themselves possessed 
of the kindest of hearts in that they have not massacred 
every one of us who dragged them into the war, and who 
then....failed to press from the victory the peace for which 
they had fought.” 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from Decem- 
ber 26, 1925, to January 30, 1926 


Lisrep py Cuaries A. Coutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Barton, George. Little journeys around old Philadelphia. 
Phila.: Peter Reilly. 339 pp. $1.75. 

Brininstool, E, A. A trooper with Custer [ete.]. Colum- 
bus, O.: The Hunter-Trader-Trapper Co. 214 pp. 
$1.00, 

Fairchild, Henry P. The melting-pot mistake. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 272 pp. $2.50. 

Farington, Joseph. The Farington diary, vol. 5, January 
9, 1808, to December 21, 1809. N. Y.: Doran. 357 pp. 
$7.50. 

Jennings, Walter W. A history of economic progress in 
the United States. N. Y.: Crowell. 835 pp. (9 pp. 
bibl.). $4.50. 

Osborn, Norris G. History of Connecticut in monograph 
form; 5 vols. N. Y.: States Hist. Co., 156 Fifth Ave. 
$37.50. 

Paxson, Frederic L. History of the American frontier. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 608 pp. $3.75. 

Stephenson, George M. A history of American immigra- 
tion. Boston: Ginn & Co. 322 pp. (20 pp. bibl.). 
$2.40. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Buckland, William W. A manual of Roman private law. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 459 pp. $6.00. 

Holland, Louise A. The Faliscans in pre-historic times. 
N. Y.: Amer. Acad. in Rome, 101 Park Ave. $2.50. 

McBride, James H. Barbarian invasions of the Roman 
Empire. Boston: Stratford. 199 pp. $2.00. 

Maspero, Gaston C. C. The struggle of the nations [re- 
print of 2d edition, with corrections and additions by 
the author]. N. Y.: Macmillan. 807 pp. $8.40. 

Van Nostrand, John J. The imperial domains of Africa 
proconsularis. Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of Cal. Press. 95 
pp. (4 pp. bibl.). $1.00. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Clarkson, J. Dunmore. Labor and nationalism in Ireland. 

N. Y.: Longmans Green. 502 pp. (13 pp. bibl.). 
$4.50, 

Cunnington, Susan. Grip-fast history books, No. 5; United 
Britain, political and economic history from James I 
to the present day. N. Y.: Longmans Green. 229 pp. 
96 cents. 

Foster, William. The English factories in India, 1665-1667. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ, Press. 362 pp. $6.00. 

Gwynn, Stephen L. The student’s history of Ireland. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 322 pp. $2.00, 


Payne, C. H., compiler. Scenes and characters from Indian 
History. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 262 pp. $2.00. 

Read, Conyers. Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the policy 
of Queen Elizabeth. In 3 vols. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1381 pp. $20.00. 

Saklatvala, Shapurji. British imperialism in India. Chi- 
cago: Daily Worker Pub. Co. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

Waters, Charlotte M. An economic history of England, 
1066-1874. N, Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 630 pp. $3.25. 

Young, Arthur. A tour in Ireland....made in the years 
1776, 1777, and 1778. N. Y.: Maemillan. 266 pp. 
$3.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Edwards, William. Notes on European History, Vol. II; 
The reformation and the aeailanine of France, 1494- 
1715. N. Y.: Putnam. 652 pp. $4.50. 

Thompson, J. M. Lectures on foreign history, 1494-1789. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 446 pp. (7 pp. bibl.). $3.00. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Burland, E. G. The trend of economic evolution since the 
Dawes’ reparation settlement. N. Y.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for Internat. Peace. 36 pp. (9 pp. bibl.). 
5 cents. 
Glasgow, George. From Dawes to Locarno. N. Y.: Har- 
per. 201 pp. $2.50. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Galbraith, G. R. The constitution of the Dominican order, 
1216-1360. N. Y.: Longmans Green. 302 pp. (4 pp. 
bibl.). $4.50. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Soyeshima, M., and Kuo, P. W. Oriental interpretations 
of the Far Eastern problem. Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. 228 pp. $2.00. 
Woodhead, H. G. W., and others. Occidental interpreta- 
tions of the Far Eastern problem. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 261 pp. $2.00, 


BIOGRAPHY 

Ingraham, Charles A. Elmer E. Ellsworth and the Zouaves 
of ’61. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 178 pp. 
$2.00, 

Hirst, Francis W. Life and letters of Thomas Jefferson. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 606 pp. $6.00. 

Grout, Josiah. A Lincoln book. Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle Co. 
125 pp. $2.50. 

Whyte, Frederic. The life of W. T. Stead; 2 vols. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 345, 368 pp. $10.00. 

Robertson, Alexander. Victor Emmanuel III, King of 
Italy. N. Y.: Stokes. 158 pp. $3.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Ashley, Roscoe L. The new civics [revised edition]. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 549 pp. $1.60. 
Garner, James W. Recent developments in International 
Law. N. Y.: Longmans Green. 852 pp. $10.00. 
Horwill, H. W. The usages of the American constitution. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 264 pp. $3.50. 

Morey, William C. Diplomatic episodes. N. Y.: Long- 
mans Green. 312 pp. $2.00. 

Patterson, C. P., and Hubbard, J. B. A civil government 
of Texas. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 304 pp. $1.25. 


Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 
Compitep By Leo F. Srockx, Pa.D. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 

The Value of History. Basil Williams (Scottish Historical 
Review, January). 

New Light on the Progress of Primitive Man. George G. 
MacCurdy (Current History, February). 

Geography and the University. Ll. Rodwell Jones (Eco- 
nomica, November). 

Abstractions and Reality in International Politics. G. Sal- 
vemini (Contemporary Review, January). 

Westlake and Present-Day International Law. H. Lauter- 
pacht (Zconomica, November). 

The Fourth Year of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Manley O. Hudson (American Journal of 
International Law, January). 
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Newman as an Ecclesiastical Historian. J. F. 
(Catholic Historical Review, January). 
From Luther and the Anabaptists to Roger Williams. 
F. M. Powell (Review and Expositor, January). 
‘Twenty-five Years of History of Religions. A. Eustace 
Haydon (Journal of Religion, January). 

The Papal See and World Peace. J. W. Poynter (Con- 
temporary Review, January). 

The Knights of Malta. A. S. Barnes (Dublin Review, 
January, February, March). 

The Renaissance and Modern Europe. Maurice Wilkinson 
(Catholic Historical Review, January). 

From Vienna to Verona; From Versailles to Locarno. 
Capt. G. R. Smallwood (Army Quarterly, January). 

The Manuscript Evidence for the Letters of Peter of Blois. 
E. S. Cohn (English Historical Review, January). 

Syrian Grievances against French Rule. Quincy Wright 
(Current History, February). 

Gastronomic Glories of the Hohenzollerns: 
of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Chef. Wille 
Age, February 6.) 

Sweden and the Jacobites, 1719-1720. A. Francis Steuart 
(Scottish Historical Review, January). 

Don Sebastian de Llano and the Danish Revolution. W. F. 
Reddaway (English Historical Review, January). 
The Awakening of Asia. F. A. Ossendowski (Nineteenth 
Century, January). 
The Conversion of Russia. 
Religion, January). 
Extra-territoriality in China. Harold S. Quigley (Ameri- 

can Journal of International Law, January). 
An Early Plea for Extra-territoriality in China. G. W. 
Keetén (Law Quarterly Review, January). 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
The Crown and its Servants. E. F. Churchill (Law Quar- 
terly Review, January). 
Northumbrian Institutions. J. 
torical Review, January). 
Cardinal Acton and the Marriage of the Duke of Sussex. 


Leibell 


Recollections 
Buenger (Living 


Matthew Spinka (Journal of 


E. A. Jolliffe (English His- 


Shane Leslie (Dublin Review, January, February, 
March), 
The Mission of Sir Thomas Roe to the Conference at 


Hamburg, 1638-1640. 
Review, January). 

The Anglo-Austrian Agreement of 1878. William A. Gauld 
(English Historical Review, January). 

Life at Cambridge, 1780-1815. A. G. Bradley (National 

Review, January). 

Provocation of James Douglas of Balveny. 

Seton (Scottish Historical Review, January). 

Anglicisation of Scottish Printing. M. A. Bald (Scottish 
Historical Review, January). 

An Unknown Testimony on the History of Coronation in 
Scotland. Mare Bloch (Scottish Historical Review, 
January). The papal bull of 1329 permitting the use 
of the holy oils on coronation. 

The Skull of King Robert the Bruce. Thomas H. Bryce 
(Scottish Historical Review, January). 

Goths and Scots. R. L. Cassie (Scots Magazine, January). 

The Scottish Universities. J. G. Fyfe (Review of Reviews, 
London, November-December). 

Glasgow’s Ancient Craft Gilds, VI. 

Magazine, January). 

Irish in Scotland. J. M. 

January). 

Irish History since the Union. 
Review, January). 

Sidelights on Revolutionary 
(Fortnightly, January). 

The Irish Free State: an Ex-Unionist View. (Round Table, 
December). 

Canada’s Treaty Making Power. C, D. 
Law Review, January). 

The First Steam Voyage to India. 
(Geographical Review, January). 


FE. A. Beller (English Historical 


The Bruce 


John C. Black (Scots 


The Reid (Scots Magazine, 


Sir John Ross (Quarterly 
Ireland. Stephen Gwynn 
Allin (Michigan 


Halford L. Hoskins 
GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Influence of Sea-Power on the War of 1914-1918. 

C. T. Atkinson (Army Quarterly, January). 
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The Turkish General Staff History of the Campaign in 


Gallipoli. (Army Quarterly, January). 

Random Recollections of East Africa, 1914-1918. Col. 
G. M. Orr (Army Quarterly, January). 

New Mexico in the Great War. Frank H. H. Roberts 


(New Mexico Historical Review, January). 

Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. (Army Quar- 
terly, January). 

The Post-War Features of France. 
(English Review, January). 
Last Days of the Grand Duke Michael. 

tine (Quarterly Review, January). 

The Balance Sheet of the Russian Revolution. William H. 
Chamberlin (American Review of Reviews, February). 

The New Map of Europe. Arnold J. Toynbee (Atlantic 
Monthly, February). 

Opinions of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, III. Edwin M. Borchard (American 
Journal of International Law, January). 

The Action of the League in the Greco-Bulgarian Affair. 
Greco-Bulgar (Contemporary Review, January). 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

Viewpoints of American Historians Today. 
Adams (Book Review, February). 

The Hg? Influence on our Foreign Relations. 
M. Earle (Current History, February). 
Our Indian Land Policy. Flora W. Seymour (Journal of 

Land and Public Utility Economics, January). 

American Participation in International Conferences. 
Henry M. Wriston (American Journal of International 
Law, January). 


Charles R. Hargrove 


Princess Ponutia- 


James T. 


Edward 


America’s Unfavorable Attitude toward Arbitration 
Treaties. Denys P. Myers (Current History, Feb- 
ruary). 


American Treaty Provisions relating to Consular Privileges 
and Immunities. Irvin Stewart (American Journal of 
International Law, January). 

The Rights of the People of the States. George R. Hull 
(American Law Review, November-December). 

The United States, the World Court, and Advisory 
Opinions. Lindsay Rogers (Contemporary Review, 
January). 

The Historiography of American Catholic History, 1785- 
1884. Adrian T. English (Catholic Historical Review, 
January). 

What the Negro Church has Done. 
of Negro History, January). 

The Contribution of the Negro to the Religious Life of 
America. L. W. Kyles (Journal of Negro History, 
January). 

Historic Backgrounds of the Constitution, ITT. 
tional Review, January). 

The American Constitutional System, an Experiment in 
Limited Government. Forrest R. Black (Constitu- 
tional Review, January). 

Holland’s Contribution to the Constitution. 
Smith (Constitutional Review, January). 

George Mason and the Constitution. (Constitutional Re- 
view, January). 

Revolutionary Amendments to the Constitution. 
R. Child (Constitutional Review, January). 

The Business of the Supreme Court of the United States: 
a Study in the Federal Judicial System, TIT. Felix 
Frankfurter (Harvard Law Review, January). 

Don Juan de Ojfiate and the Founding of New Mexico. 
George P. Hammond (New Mevico Historical Review, 
January). “A new investigation into the early historv 
of New Mexico in the lirht of a mass of new materials 
recently obtained from the Archivo General, Snain.” 

History Textbooks. Mary Magruder (Journal of National 
Education, February). Farly American. 

Notes on the Curriculum in Colonial America (continued). 
Robert Francis Seybolt (Journal of Educational Re- 
search, December). 

The Proprietors of the Northern Neck (continued). Fair- 
fax Harrison (Virginia Magazine of History, January). 


R. A. Carter (Journal 


(Constitu- 


F. Dumont 


Sampson 


Exploration of 1650 in Southern Virginia. Louis D. Scisco 
(Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Maga- 
zine, January). 

Child Life in Colonial Western Pennsylvania. 
Caley (Western Pennsylvania Historical 
January). 

Life of Thomas Johnson, XXI. Edward S. Delaplaine 

(Maryland Historical Review, December). 

Place of Pittsburgh in History. John E. Potter 

(Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, January). 

Book-Plates of Revolutionary Heroes. Florence S. Berry- 
man (Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, 
February). 

An Incident in Washington’s Youth. (Tyler’s Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, January). 

Washington Inaugural Buttons. William L. Calver (N. Y. 
Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, January). 

The Declaration of Independence (continued). Bell M. 
Draper (Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine, February). 

What Jefferson Stood For. (Tyler's Quarterly Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, January). 

Among the Indian Chiefs at the Great Miami. Rev. Paul 
J. Foik (Jllinois Catholic Historical Review, January). 

The First Church in Iowa. Ruth A. Gallaher (Palimpsest, 
January). 

Andrew Jackson and the South. 
Atlantic Quarterly, January). 

The Genesis of Henry Clay’s American System. E. Merton 
Coulter (South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 

New York City’s First Railroad, the New York and Har- 
lem, 1832 to 1867. Joseph W. Greene, Jr. (N. Y. His- 
torical Society Quarterly Bulletin, January). 

The Mississippi Whigs and the Annexation of Texas. James 
E. Winston (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
January). 

The First Term of the American Court in Taos, New 
Mexico. Francis T. Cheetham (New Mezico Historical 
Review, January). 

The Domestic Slave Trade in the District of Columbia. 
William T. Laprade (Journal of Negro History, 
January). 

Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated Negro Slaves in His- 
panic America. N. Andrew N. Cleven (Journal of 
Negro History, January). 

Charles Gayarré, Historian and Romancer. John H. Nel- 
son (Sewanee Review, October-December). 

Some Typical London Times Views of the Southern Con- 
federacy. A. Curtis Wilgus (Tyler's Quarterly His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine, January). 

The Sunflower Expedition, Vicksburg, March, 1863. Sir 
Charles Piers (Army Quarterly, January). 

The Unfathomed Lincoln, V. Carl Sandburg (Pictorial 
Review, February). 

How Abraham Lincoln was Educated. Cheesman A. Her- 
rick (Educational Review, February). 

Lincoln as a Strategist. Sir Frederick Maurice (Forum, 
February). 

The New South and the Old South: Myths and Mythmak- 
ers. (Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, January.) 

The Significance of the Jacksboro Indian Affairs of 1871. 
C. C. Rister (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Janu- 
ary). 

The Liberal Republican Movement in Missouri (continued). 
Thomas S. Barclay (Missouri [Historical Review, 
January). 

Eight Years with Wilson, 1913-1921, I. 
(World’s Work, February). 

Government by Proxy: When President Wilson Lay III 
at the White House. James Kerney (Century, Feb- 
ruary). 

The Labor Bank Movement in the United States. 
D. Kilborne (Economica, November). 

The Initiative and the Referendum in 1923 and 1924. Ralph 
S. Boots (National Municipal Review, January). 

The Sovereignty of the Panama Canal Zone. L. H. Wool- 


Perey B. 
Magazine, 


The 


Curtis Nettels (South 


David F. Houston 


Russell 


sey (American Journal of International Law, January), 
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Problems and Projects for American History 
in the Senior High School 


Will be found in abundance in the series of topical studies published by the 
McKinley Publishing Co. These Topics encourage collateral reading and map work. 
They furnish problems in the sources, and help to vitalize history by illustrations of 
real value. 

The Topics further promote an orderly notebook system and remove the difficul- 
ties of gathering pictures and maps from different sources. 





McKinley’s [llustrated Topics 
for American History 


Price: 3 cents for each topic; notebook covers, 30 cents; notebook fillers, ruled or plain, 
10 cents (carriage extra). 


AMERICAN History TOPICS TO 1865 AMERICAN HISTORY TOPICS SINCE 1865 
oO. s No. 
a. Eeied Decks of ee S 34. Reconstruction of the South, 1865-1877. 
3. The European Background. S 35. National Reorganization, 1865-1880. 
1. Discovery and Exploration. S 36. National Prosperity, 1880-1892. 
5. Early Attempts at Colonization. S 37. Panic and Recovery, 1892-1898. 
6. Virginia, Maryland and Carolina. S 


7 Looe Sieudeced (alain 38. Spanish-American War and Imperialism, 
7. The New England Colonies. 1898-1902. 


. The Middle Colonies. 

9. Spanish and French Settlements. 

10. Sixty Years of Colonial Life, 1689-1750. 
11. Intercolonial Wars, 1689-1764. 

12. Colonial Life and Institutions. 

13. Antecedents and Causes of Revolution. 
14. Revolutionary Period—Military. 
15 

l 


39. Roosevelt’s Administration (1). 
10. Roosevelt's Administration (IT). 
11 Taft’s Administration, 1909-1913. 
42. Wilson’s Administration, to 1914. 


13. United States and the World War (I) 


DQNNNS 


hati - Period—Political Early Attitude. 

- Revolutionary Period Political. ie S 44. United States and the World War (IT). 

6. Confederation and Constitution, 17835- Sul ne C te: \ 
1789 Submarine Controversy. 

\ S 45. 


RLRLRLLLPLLPLPLPRLRLEL LA 


S 17. Setting the New Government in Opera- nited States and the World War (I11). 
tion. 1789-1801. “From Spectator to Participant.” 
S 18. Jeffersonian Democracy, 1801-1812. S 46. United States and the World War (IV). 
S 19. Louisiana Purchase and the West, 1789- American Military and Naval Under- 
1812. takings. 
S 20. War of 1812 and Its Results, 1812-1817. S 47. United States and the World War (V) 
S 21. Political Reorganization, 1817-1829. ‘Wartime Inventions, General Persh- 
S 22. Foreign Affairs, 1817-1826. ing’s Report 
3 2 Missouri Compromise and the West, 1812- S 48. United States and the World War (VD. 
S 24. The Jacksonian Epoch, 1829-1841 (1). ' General Pershing’s Report continued. 
S 25. The Jacksonian Epoch, 1829-1841 (ID). S 49. I nited States and the N orld War (VIT). 
S 26. Transportation in United States to 1840. Economic Mobilization. 
S 27. Slavery and Abolition, 1820-1850 S 50. United States and the World War (VITIT). 
S 28. Economic Advance, Intellectual Life and Social Mobilization. 
Social Movements, 1820-1850. S 51. United States and the World War (IX). 
S 29. Texas and Compromise of 1850, 1841- Ateae of the Catal Giatec. 
REN. . PLEA ito i S 52. Peace Problems, 1918-1921. 
wih a. pPoey ny en Se S 53. Administrations of Harding and Coolidge, 
S St. Territorial Growth of United States; 1921-1924. 
Economic Advance to 1869. S 161. Text of Articles of Confederation. 
S 32. The Civil War—Military Campaigns. S 162.) Text of the Constitution of the United 


S 33. The Civil War—Political and Economic. S 163. | States. 


Write for samples of any of these topics to 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO., '°* RANSTEAD STREET 
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For Senior High School Courses 


comparisons will convince you that 
The Hart-Bolton American History Maps Excel 


acs HART AMERICAN " HISTORY SERIES in 





Subject matter and 
emphasis 


Logical arrangement 


Scholarship and 
accuracy 


i 
i 


Clear presentation 
of essentials 


Classroom visibility 


Convenient yet 
adequate size 


Durable cloth backing 


Efficient forms of 
mounting 





Reasonable price 


Hart-Bolton Map A 24 Greater United States 


The Series, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University and Herbert Eugene 


Bolton of the University of California, contains the following 24 maps, all 44 x 32 in. 
1 World of Columbus A 9 State Claims and Ratification, 1776-1302. Al7 


A Abolition and Reconstruction 

A 2 World Explorations to 1580 Al0 Westward Movement, 1763-1829 Al18 Western Statehood; Land Grants 
A 3 Caribbean Settlement, 1492-1525 All Louisiana Purchase, 1803-1819 Al9 Lines of Transportation 

A 4 International Rivalries, 1580-1750 Al2 Territorial Acquisitions, 1776-1866 A20 Resources and Conservation 

A 5 English Colonial Grants, 1589-1763 Al13 Land and Water Routes, 1829-1860 A21 Industrial United States 

A 6 Partition of America, 1700, 1763 Al4 Mexican War and Compromise of 1850 A22 Agricultural United States 

A 

A 


7 Colonial Commerce and Industries A15 Secession, 1860-1861. A23 


United States in the Caribbean 
8 Revolutionary War, 1775-1783 Al6 Civil War, 1861-1865 Al4 


l Greater United States 


A valuable Teachers’ Manual, written by the Editors and bound in cloth, accompanies each set gratis 


The Hart-Bolton Maps may be had separately in the standard 








forms; in complete sets or special selections, mounted— Send a 
in Steel Solid Charthead with Tripod Stand ely 
in Steel Looseleaf Charthead with Tetrapod Stand for the “e- 
in D-G Simplex Case message —_—— 
in Handy Map Case | with or without the D-G Removable ° h ° 
in Drop Front Case Map Feature in this 
in Roller Front Case envelop Ny : alee 2a 


Full particulars gladly furnished 








DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Makers of the Breasted-Huth-Harding 
Hart-Bolton New History Maps 


Gentlemen: Send me [ the new booklet “Teaching American History Successfully”; information on [ atlases 
1 correlated desk map material, (Jthe Cartocraft Map Studies. I have (not) your Catalog 5. 


I am also interested in History 


pe NN ERE PLAS in 2 RN Soe ee Se co ES OO Ran, ey een Te Maps: © Ancient 
© European 02 World 
ae i sndnsncpsupunepenbunmibesaneseiapionnns POE id 
0 Slated Maps © Pictures 
SE ORY Ee eee ee | SRE a seer wee aeae 8 State 


ioknsienatinaninidie © Desk Maps © Globes 
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